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WINGS OVER ALL 


By ErHELEAN Tyson GAw 


RIMEVAL night where slimy things spawn— 
Stir up a quickening breath— 
Wings in the dawn! 


Strong men of Ninevah reach from the clod 
Groping, to fashion 
A winged bull-god. 


Ageless the wine-dark Nile billows roll 
Where the winged scarabaeus 
Speaks of the soul. 


Jerusalem desolate, bearing Cain's mark— 
Still the wings of the cherubim 
Shadow the ark. 


Over glory-drenched Hellas the centuries long— 
From rainbowed Olympus 
Swift winged gods throng. 


Through Andean jungles, down the highway of kings 
Shattered stones blazon 
The serpent with wings. 


Over lost Atlantis, through uncharted skies, 
Youth, questing, undaunted,— 
The Lone Eagle flies! 


Up through the zons, from primeval clod, 
Fashioning pinions, 
Man battles toward God. 


The author is the former editor of The Lyric West 
Poetry Magazine of Los Angeles; past president of the 
Browning Club, and prominent in literary and club circles. 
Her husband is Dr. Allison Gaw of University of Southern 
California English department. 
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THE VISION OF THE SYCAMORE 
By Ben Fietp 


S I came through the canyon-sage, 
Where quail called on the hill, 
I paused beneath a sycamore. 
Everything grew still. 


And there went by a spectral throng 
Which Jesus calmly led, 

While in the leafy sycamore 
Zacchaeus bent his head. 


“Come thou from out thy leafy place 
And on to thy abode, 

For I must rest and dine with thee 
And lay my weary load.” 


From Zacchaeus I looked to the Lord again— 
Startled I gazed around— 

The scent of sage rose faintly sweet; 
Silence possessed the ground. 


ON LEAVING THE WOODS 


By Stanton A. CoBLeNtTz 


URELY I shall remember, 
When many a league away, 
This gale-enlivened forest, 
Where redwoods creak and sway. 


Surely I shall remember 
These shadowy, chequered aisles 
With brown leaf-paths that loiter 
Along the sloping miles. 


And I shall see the blue-jay 
Rustling amid the green; 

The gray wood-squirrel sporting 
Where red madronas lean. 


And the round hills of evening, 
Lit with a violet glow, 

Shall call, like birds and brooklets, 
To bid me rise and go. 


So let stone walls contain me!— 
Often unseen I'll rove 

Here where the tall trees tremble 
Deep in the sighing grove. 


_- - 


HOMECOMING 


(In California) 
By Stanton A. CoBLeNntz 


ALKING all year beneath high shuttered walls, 
I had forgotten how the wood-birds trill, 
Forgotten how the templed sunset falls 
On reverent sea and hill. 


But now, among far-turning mountain lanes, 

Beauty has clasped me in a hushed embrace, 

And in my mind the towered past retains 
Only a dwindling trace. 


Brief though the moments that have made me free, 
Their width is more than hastening time can span, 
For time is not where years move tranquilly 

As when the world began. 


These trees and streams and slumbering slopes may know 

Secrets undreamt-of by the great and wise, 

Which none may guess, till with bared heads they go 
Under the roofless skies. 


The author, while maintaining nominal residence in New 
York City, has just written me that ninety per cent of his 
time is spent in California. He says: “I am glad to be able 
to send these typically California verses to a California 
magazine.” 

Mr. Coblentz is known everywhere by lovers of poetry 
and his work needs no encomiums 
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Pan-American Relations 


By ALVIN EDWARD MOORE, Former American Vice-Consul in Mexico 


S OUR Monroe Doctrine an out- 

moded policy no longer applicable or 

enforceable in these modern times? 
Must this representation of the power of 
one nation be substituted by a like policy 
backed by the combined power of all the 
American nations? 

These are questions which repeatedly 
have been voiced during the past few 
years by students of our international 
relations. In the next few years we 
have the opportunity to answer in peace; 
after that we may have to answer 
through war. 

Mexico recently has been invited to 
join the League of Nations. Soon there- 
after, Senor Don Manuel Telles, Mexi- 
can Ambassador and popular dean of 
the Washington diplomatic corps, was 
recalled to Mexico. Since Senor Telles 
knows more about Mexican-American 
relations than probably any other man in 
his country, the two incidents may be 
connected. 

If Mexico becomes a member of the 
League, 18 nations of the Western 
Hemisphere would be members. This 
League is therefore not so much a 
European affair as the average American 
believes. Of the 64 states in the world, 
only 10 nations now do not belong to it. 
These are: Afganistan, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Ecuador, Egypt, The Hedjaz and 
Nejd, Mexico, Soviet Russia, Turkey, 
and the United States of North America. 
Only two of these are world powers, the 
United States and Soviet Russia; only 
four, Brazil, Ecuador, Costa Rica and 
Mexico (which doubtless will become a 
member) are of Latin America. 


If one of the 16 Latin American mem- 
bers of the League were to play the part 
of agressor to another—if Argentina, for 
instance, were to attack Nicaragua—the 
League, including its European members, 
would have the right to intervene. If its 
intervention included the landing of 
troops to maintain order—as our inter- 
ventions have done—what would we do 
under the Monroe Doctrine? 


“Non-American governments cannot 
occupy any portion of the American re- 
publics even temporarily for the satis- 
faction of any kind of claims against 
these republics,” states that historic docu- 
ment. Our adherence to it thus would 
compel us to go to war with the League 
of Nations. Strong as we are, we could 


but lose in such a conflict. 
have no friends. Isolation does not 
bring friends either in personal or inter- 
national relations. Even Great Britain 
might forget her traditional friendship in 
her desire for the coveted Latin-America 
trade. Self-preservation takes precedence 
over friendship. 


°hU°8 ° 


Mr. Moore is weill qualified to 
write on the subject on Pan-Amer- 
ican Relations. His long contact 
with political and diplomatic activi- 
ties, and his practical experience 
with problems having to do with 
the republics to the south of us, 
give to his pronouncements a special 
force and interest. Readers of this 
magazine will recall his article en- 
titled “Problem of Mexican Immi- 
gration” in a recent number. 

Eprror. 


eee: 


AKE another example of the imprac- 

ticability of the Monroe Doctrine, 
especially as it is interpreted by the pres- 
ent administration. 

All Latin-American 
thousands of European residents and 
much invested European capital. During 
one of the periodic revolutions, suppose 
these European nationals and capital 
were ravaged, as so frequently happens. 
Under the commonly accepted principles 
of international law, the aggrieved na- 
tions, unless due reparations were made, 
would have the right to intervene by 
armed force. At the same time « ur Mon- 
roe Doctrine would impel us to prevent 
the intervention. The only way we 
could do this and still be just to the 
aggrieved European country, would be 
by intervening ourselves, to force the 
Latin-American country involved to make 
reparations for the detriment suffered 
during its revolution. 


countries have 


This is what we always have done in 
the past. In order to uphold the Monroe 
Doctrine, enunciated by Monroe and ap- 
proved by the Sage of Monticello, orig- 
inally intended to perpetuate liberty in 
this hemisphere, we have actually de- 
tracted from the liberty of Latin-American 
nations in that we have limited their 
sovereignty. Following this policy, we 
have made suspicious enemies of the 
Latin-American people, have earned for 


We would ourselves the hatred-borne soubriquet of 


the Colossus of the North, have unwit- 
tingly and undeservedly developed a 
reputation for imperialistic ambitions 
which will require many years of fair 
dealing to wipe out. Any intelligent per- 
son who reads the newspaper editorials 
of any of the Latin-American countries, 
with the possible exception of Brazil, will 
realize the truth of this severe statement. 
We are not merely unpopular, we are 
very much disliked to the South. 

Where there is so much smoke, there 
is usually some fire. Had we never 
taken Mexican territory at the end of 
the Mexican War, nor Porto Rico and 
the Philippines at the end of the Span- 
ish War, nor so definitely placed Cuba 
under our tutelage, nor encouraged Pan- 
ama's revolt against Colombia to secure 
the Panama Canal, we could with better 
success demonstrate the present innocent 
semi-altruism of our motives. 

But reading history and the text of 
our famous doctrine, the Latin-American 
says: “Your policy protects us against 
European aggression, it is true. But there 
is no word in it against American ag- 
gressian. You keep foreign bullies out 
in order that you may be the bully 
yourself.” 


RESIDENT HOOVER sensed the 

mire of distrust into which our tra- 
ditional policy was pushing us when, 
after a tour of Latin-America, he deter- 
mined to diminish American intervention. 
During the Nicaraguan trouble this 
spring, he warned Americans that our 
government could not undertake to pro- 
tect its citizens who were in the interior 
of the revolutionary country. This 
statement marks the beginning of a grad- 
ual breaking-down of our policy of in- 
tervention. 

Yet that policy was born not of any 
imperialistic aims on our part, as Latin- 
America has thought, but of our desire 
to uphold the Monroe Doctrine and 
through it the liberty of Latin-American 
republics. We had to intervene, to keep 
Europeans from intervening. What now? 

If our policy of intervention is to go 
by the board, we must adopt one of three 
courses: (1) We may abandon the his- 
toric Doctrine and allow other nations to 
protect their nationals and property; 
(2) we may involve ourselves in Euro- 
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pean wars to prevent intervention by 
European nations; (3) we may find some 
force to uphold the Monroe Doctrine 
other than the armed might of the United 
States Marine Corps. 

The third alternative, if .possible, is 
the only sensible one to adopt. The 
might of one should be substituted by the 
might of many. 

Paradoxically, we have demonstrated 
that we are in harmony with the desires 
of the League for world-wide peace and 
at the same time we have rejected the 
League. 

We have led the world in disarma- 
ment conferences. In 1921, we scrapped 
real and partly-built ships in return for 
the scrapping of obsolete and planned 
ships by other powers. In 1922, I ex- 
amined one of the ships to be scrapped 
by Great Britain, then at anchor in the 
Halifax harbor. It was an obsolete 
cruiser which the American navy long 
since would have scrapped in the inter- 
ests of efficiency. 

Of course, we have saved in the long 
run during the ten years’ naval holiday. 
As we have had no wars, our destruc- 
tion of new ships even has constituted 
a saving. Even though the other powers 
sacrificed less, the 1921 disarmament con- 
ference proved a successful move from 
our point of view. We engineered it, 
in harmony with League principles. 


Furthermore, President Hoover has 
just ordered a $61,000,000 further cut in 
Naval expenditures for 1931-32. Our 
Army is now a mere skeleton force when 
compared, in the light of our large terri- 
tory and population, to the size of other 
armies. We are now maintaining re- 
cruiting offices all over the country just 
because, were they closed, it would be 
too much expense to reopen them should 
the present rigid economies cease. No 
new enlistments are being made. All this, 
tending toward disarmament, is in har- 
mony with League principles. 


E Briand-Kellogg pact to outlaw 

war, initiated by France, extended by 
us to include all powerful nations, links 
us up indirectly with the League. For 
instance, not only did the League take 
a hand in the attempted settlement of 
the Japan-China crisis, but our govern- 
ment protested against war between the 
two nations, referring in a very diplo- 
matic way to the Kellogg pact. 

As a people, we are wholly in sym- 
pathy with the working of the League. 
The only reasons we have not joined it 
are the fact that we regard it is largely 
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composed of European nations and that 
we have an inherited prejudice, due 
mainly to the pronouncements of Wash- 
ington and Monroe in our pastoral age, 
against entangling ourselves in any way 
with European nations. This is despite 
the fact that all our major external wars 
have been with European countries— 
with Great Britain on two occasions, 
with Spain, Tripoli, and Germany. 
However, neither Washington, Mon- 
roe, nor any of our other leaders has 
ever advocated a policy of isolation from 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


By EuizaBeTtH Vore 


OW at the holy Christmas eve,— 
The sacred night when Christ was 
born, 

Ring! Ring! Glad tidings blest of heaven! 
Behold the great Lord Christ has come 
To every heart and every home 
From Heavenly mansions, high above. 
Let saints and singers bow the knee, 
And grasp the miracle—the free 
And wonderous glory of His love! 


the international affairs of this continent. 
They have realized instead that our pol- 
icy of isolation cannot be extended to 
this hemisphere. It is our traditional 
policy to lead in inter-American affairs. 


We cannot divorce ourselves from 
Latin-American problems now any more 
than we could in the days of Jefferson, 
Monroe, Roosevelt, Wilson, Harding, or 
Coolidge. We have the same reasons 
for keeping European arms out of Latin- 
America now as we had before. When 
European countries win a war, they de- 
mand lands and property as tribute, as 
Wilson learned to his sorrow when he 
was forced to barter some of his ideals 
at the Peace Conference of Versailles for 
his supreme ideal, the League. Such a 
loss of territory in South America would 
involve us in endless European wars, 
for that which affects our near neighbors 
affects us. 

We are very closely connected from 
an economic point of view. The bulk 
of our enormous foreign trade is with 
them. One aviation system now regu- 
larly serves 30 American countries; and 
soon we will be able to tour by auto- 
mobile from Canada to Argentina. 


We therefore can not let Europe pro- 
tect itself in undeveloped Latin-America, 
and we can not afford to embroil our- 
selves in constant wars to keep Europe 
out of this hemisphere. The only alter- 
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native is to find some means of enforcing 
the Monroe Doctrine by a treaty or 
union with other American nations. 


MULTI-LATERAL treaty signed 

by all the members of the Pan- 
American Union to collectively enforce 
the Monroe Doctrine by the force of 
their combined arms would be of far 
more direct value in securing peace than 
will be the Kellogg-Briand pact. 

Like the modern miracle of the sur- 
geon’s knife, it at one stroke would cure 
a major complaint of long standing 
which has possible disastrous conse- 
quences. It would eliminate the universal 
Latin criticism of the United States’ inter- 
American relations, such as that voiced 
recently by Louis Guilaine in Le Temps, 
the French semi-official daily in Paris 
and that by Diomedes de Pereyra, fa- 
mous Bolivian novelist, in an article in 
a prominent American magazine. 

The French writer states that the Pan- 
American Union has failed to date be- 
cause the United States has used it as an 
instrument to further its economic and 
political ambitions, because it has not 
established the American customs union 
which it advocated and has not been 
strengthened by a common agreement 
among union members to guarantee the 
independence of Latin-American repub- 
lics. He foresees that it will end in utter 
failure if it continues to develop along 
present lines and suggests, as a substi- 
tute, that the coming Pan-Europe, form- 
ally proposed by Briand to the League 
in May, 1930, and to be considered by 
a League committee that meets January 
19, 1932, be extended to include the 
South American nations. Such a union, 
he states, Great Britain, due to her pres- 
ent economic and political troubles, would 
be compelled to support. This article 
has authority, as it is written in the 
daily which closely reflects the opinion 
of the French government. 

The Bolivian writer, De Pereyra, has 
written an able article on the Latin- 
American opinion of the Pan-American 
Union. He damns the Monroe Doctrine 
in no uncertain terms, states that if we 
allow the present conditions to continue 
after the next conference of the Pan- 
American delegates, at Montevideo in 
1932, that Argentina, Chile and Brazil 
will withdraw from the union and seek 
to seure a union with the Latin nations 
of Europe. 

There is no doubt of the fact that 
Latin-Americans generally are disap- 
pointed with the Union and are in the 

Read further on page 31 
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Arrow Rock, Outpost of Frontier Days 


“YACK in Old Missouri” on the 
banks of the Big Muddy, stands 
the old brick Tavern of Arrow 

Rock, gray and hoary and dreaming like 

an old man in the sun. On a tablet on 

the front wall are these words: “This 

Old Tavern, erected in 1830, marks the 

first trail from east to west. Standing 

like a sentinel on guard, its ivy'’d walls 
contain the secret dreams of 
those who built the western 
empire and helped mold the 
motto of this great state.” 
Missouri has often been 
called “The Mother of the 
West.” Regardless of what- 
ever sentimental though jus- 
tiflable emphasis we Cali- 
fornians place on our Span- 
ish heritage, we know that 
it was in the mid-west that 
the old trails had their be- 
ginning. Missouri was the 
hub; receiving from the east 
and sending out to the west. ‘& 


peceneon seen nrenenaggemn reer 
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Southward, they came 7h Old Tavern, Arrow Rock. Built in 1830. Sketch by Author. 


through the Shenandoah 
valley,—Welsh, English, German; up 
through the Cumberland Gap, the sturdy 
Scotch-Irish, to Franklin, Booneville, 
Arrow Rock and Independence, and from 
thence over trails of their own making to 
the West and California. 

No migration in all the history of man- 
kind is more replete with hardship nor 
more courageous and determined in its 
spasmodic course than that which 
crossed the plains and deserts of the 
western United States. 

Today, none of these places, regardless 
of accelerated vehicle traffic, can present 
the appearance of the bustling, purpose- 
ful activity of a hundred years ago. Old 
Franklin has long since been claimed by 
the bed of the river; Boonville, though 
still retaining some of the charm of a 
river town, is engrossed with the things 
of today as is also Independence; but in 
the race to keep step with progress, 
Arrow Rock has been left far behind. 

Today as one speeds along Highway 
No. 40, the great National Highway 
through Missouri, one may, if especially 
interested and in not too great a hurry, 
at a point a few miles east of Boonville, 
peer down through a jungle of sumach, 
black-oak and wild blackberry brier and 
see the faint imprint of an old road. A 
road bitten deep into the earth by cloven 


By LEETHA JOURNEY PROBST 


hooves; a road that took account of each 
little rise and declivity; that followed 
streams to cross them gently; a road that 
was the beginning of the most famous 
and romantic of roads in all history— 
the old Boon’s Lick Trail from St. 
Charles to Arrow Rock. Here is the 
beginning of all the great trails; the 
Santa Fe, the Overland Trail, the Ore- 








gon Trail. Roads of adventure and of 
golden promise beyond the dreams of 
Midas; roads of tragedy that balk the 
telling; roads to an Empire. 

Now Arrow Rock is no longer the 
goal of the hurried traveler nor an ob- 
jective on the main road. One must 
leave the smooth highway that dips and 
winds through fields of tasseling corn 
and wheat falling in thick swaths before 
a horseless binder, and follow a lane 
overgrown with tangled thickets. After 
driving a few miles and crossing a few 
high wooden bridges that rumble omi- 
nously, one comes, around a sharp turn 
in the road, upon Arrow Rock. A few 
dilapidated, sleepy -looking buildings 
nestled among old, gnarled, lightning- 
scarred trees, a garage quaintly reminis- 
cent of blacksmith days, a shabby post- 
office and a general merchandise store. 
The Tavern, vine-clad and gray, domi- 
nates the scene. Across the meadow the 
shining river flows which once passed 
the Tavern's very portals but which now 
shuns it by half a mile. 

It was here in Saline County, where 
two old Indian trails once met, and 
known to the Indians as Arrow Rock 
even before the advent of the white man, 
that the Santa Fe Trail had its beginning; 
and it was here, in the spring of 1811, 





that the Bicknell brothers came; William 
to be known as the “Father of the Santa 
Fe Trail” and Joshua to build and oper- 
ate the ferry which was to be the first 
link in the long road west. Twenty 
years later and about the time the Tav- 
ern came into being. Thomas Benton, 
Missouri's first senator, presented to Con- 
gress a petition from Boon County, that 
the government survey and 
mark the most acceptable 
route for a new road to the 
west. President Monroe 
signed the bill and Arrow 
Rock became a seething cen- 
ter of activity. No matter 
what the ultimate destina- 
tion, whether Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, or Mexico, whether 
by way of the Santa Fe 
Trail, the Oregon, or the 
Overland, they all ferried 
over at Arrow Rock. Here 
the North met the South; the 
East met the West. Here 
came travelers in buckskin 
and homespun; high beaver 
hats and coon-tail caps; travelers carry- 
ing powder-horn muskets and red carpet- 
bags. Adventurers, traders, homeseekers, 
soldiers in blue and gray; gallant officers 
and men on their way to Mexico, gold- 
seekers and forty-niners passed beneath 
the portals of Arrow Rock. Calm eyed 
women and their little ones found shelter 
here from the vicissitudes of the trail be- 
hind and made ready for the unknown 
trail ahead. 

Tragedies of bowie-knife and gun dur- 
ing those stirring days of border war- 
fare, have left a bloody imprint, for the 
tangled thickets and deep timber of Sa- 
line and Howard Counties made an 
almost impregnable hiding place for 
Quantril and Anderson and their red- 
shirted guerrilla bands. Beneath the old 
rafters, burning questions of religion and 
war have been discussed; and the men 
who dug up the leaden coffins from the 
nearby burial ground and molded them 
into bullets, molded at the same time, 
something of the woof and warp of a 
nation. 

The records show that Washington 
Irving and Kit Carson were guests here 
at the same time, although no mention 
is made of the place by Irving. Could 
he return he would surely not leave it 
unmentioned, for it is more than an Inn, 
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a place dispensing hospitality for a price. 
It is an old soul dreaming on the river 
bank. The soul of a gay, tragic, mysti- 
cal and poetical phase of pioneer life, 
such as never before was nor will be 
again. 

What was once the old tap-room is 
now a cool, quiet place housing momen- 
toes of other days. The weather-worn 
hub of an ox-wagon that creaked up 
from Tennessee; spinning wheels and 
looms; an old piano that tinkled gay tunes 
and sacred hymns. On the walls are 
notices of runaway slaves and slave auc- 
tions, and not least in interest, a collec- 
tion of the current literature of the time. 
To read it is to feel for the moment 
something of the very spirit of that early 
day. 

The building is two story, every room 
upstairs being connected downstairs with 
an individual stairway. Just what the 
original idea was seems to have been 
forgotten, but the arrangement has given 
rise to numerous ghostly legends. 

Doors, stairs, treads and casings are 
of solid hand-hewn native walnut and 
the nails and hardware were forged by 
slaves. From a huge flat stone that 
serves now as a doorstep, human chattel 
was once auctioned. The upper rooms 
furnished with ancient four-poster cano- 
pied beds and ornate marble-topped 
bureaus have offered surcease and rest 
to many men distinguished now as build- 
ers of this great commonwealth. Gov- 
ernors, Senators, Representatives, have 
sojourned here and many have at some 
time made this their home. The town 
of Arrow Rock has given its state three 
governors: Merideth M. Marmaduke, 
Claiborne F. Jackson, and John Sapping- 
ton Marmaduke. All in one way or 
another extended their influence far be- 
yond the boundaries of their respective 
states. Another governor, Benjamin F. 
Reeves, relinquished his gubernatorial 
position to take a place on the commis- 
sion appointed to survey and mark the 
Santa Fe Trail. 

The Sappington name is one remem- 
bered by westerner and mid-westerner 
alike. Doctor John Sappington’s ague 


pills were an important part of the equip- 
ment of every western wending caravan, 
for Doctor John was the first to success- 
fully combat this dread disease which 
claimed more victims than were claimed 
by Indians. A mistake in ordering qui- 
nine which asked for pounds instead of 
grams, loaded the doctor with more of 
the drug than he could hope to use in a 
lifetime of regular practice and the pay- 


Senator Thomas H. Benton 


Reproduced from an old is- 
sue of Out West Magazine. 


ment for which involved financial dis- 
aster. Having already used the drug 
with great success the doctor conceived 
the idea of working it up into a patented 
pill. “Doctor Sappington’s Ague Pills” 
became a household remedy and the 
Doctor prospered through the mistake. 
In the Tavern, dropped as if it had just 
been left, is the clumsy old medicine kit 
with its vials of powders and nostrums 
which once accompanied this good man. 
Just what such men contributed in the 
making of a nation can scarcely be cal- 
culated. 


Four of this same doctor's daughters 
married governors, three of them marry- 
ing one man, Claiborne F. Jackson. 
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Jackson was Missouri's civil war gover- 
nor and his unusual romance with three 
sisters has a flavor peculiar to the time 
and place. It is told that young Jackson 
first fell in love with the youngest of the 
Sappington sisters, Eliza. When he asked 
for her hand he was told by her father, 
after the manner of Laban of old, that 
there should be no choosing among his 
children but that if he wished he might 
court Jane, the eldest. Jackson acquiesed 
and married Jane. A few years later 
Jane died and Jackson renewed his re- 
quest for the hand of Eliza. Again the 
doctor refused, stating that the second 
daughter, Louise, was next in line. Again 
the suitor accepted the dictum and mar- 
ried Louise. Seven years later Louise 
also died and in the meantime Eliza had 
been wed and widowed. Now for the 
third time Claiborne Jackson sought her 
in marriage and when it seemed that no 
whim could intervene we are told that 
the Doctor gave his consent but with 
this admonitory remark: “Yes, Claib, 
you can have her; but for God's sake 
don’t come back in a few years and ask 
for the old lady, for she is all I have 
left.” 

It is true that the memories that cluster 
about Arrow Rock are only a hundred 
years old and that in the history of 
migrations a hundred years is a mere 
bagatelle; but in the history of these 
United States, in fact, of the civilized 
world, it is this period, 1830-1930, which 
ushered in the new era, which we who 
are a part of it, are scarcely able to 
comprehend in all its wonder. It was 
here among these people, their eyes 
straining westward, their footsteps turned 
relentlessly westward, that the dreams 
and visions which presaged this new age 
took place. 

Not alone to those who turned their 
eyes toward “The Shining Mountains” 
do we owe a debt of gratitude and a 
word of praise, but to those who stayed; 
who dreamed roads, express and tele- 
graph service, industrial and educational 
expansion, and who never for a moment 
lost sight of the West as an integral 
part of the nation—these also we salute. 








aM WRITING has become a specialized thing. It has got away from its beautiful natural sources, human speech. 
—Too many writers write like writers. The result is that, instead of clarifying their thoughts with simple, natural 

sentences, they obscure them with elaborate phrases and long-winded sentences. 

—Often I am impressed with the spontaneity of a person’s conversation, the freshness of his expression. Yet when 
I read what he writes, the spontaneity is missing. He writes like a writer, and his ideas are clogged in the stilted phrases 
and unnatural language that writers use. 

—Writing should be the spoken word set down, clarified and repetition eliminated. 

—The trouble is that writers don’t learn their business. 
out his ideas.”—John D. Barry in “The Relation Between Speaking and Writing.”—Quoted in The Commonwealth. 


If writing is difficult for the reader, the writer hasn't worked 


| 
| 
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Singing Games of the Southern Mountains 


the mountains of Tennessee, North 

Carolina, Kentucky, and Virginia, 
there dwell a folk who, even today, 
speak and seek entertainment after the 
manner of two centuries ago. Many of 
them have never ridden on a railway 
train; thousands have never seen a street- 
car or electric light; the words “motion 
picture,” “wireless telegraphy,” “radio,” 
and “flying machine’’ are almost mean- 
ingless symbols to them. 

To the stranger who happens among 
these people of the deep mountain gorges 
or coves, the life of these “coveites,’” as 
they are often called, may seem un- 
bearably primitive and monotonous. They 
hunt and fish, dig ginseng or “sang,” cut 
out timber, gather tan-bark and herbs 
or “yarbs,” and raise scanty patches of 
corn on the steep hillsides. The roads 
are so rough that few wagons could 
stand the strain of carrying the grain to 
the distant markets; therefore the moon- 
shine still flourishes and there is deep 
hatred of the natives for the government 
raider, or “revenoo man.” 


Fi: BACK from the beaten paths in 


In spite of the bracing air, pure water, 
and outdoor life these mountaineers are 
not a healthy people. The girls, gener- 
ally pretty in early youth, soon grow to 
be yellow and withered; the men, always 
lean and lank, turn into shaggy, stoop- 
shouldered consumers of infinite tobacco. 
Whiskey, salt bacon, sodden corn-bread, 
and coffee boiled in pots not emptied of 
grounds for weeks, do a perfect work 
that even the “yarb doctor” can never 
undo. 

What do they have by way of amuse- 
ment? This is the question asked by 
nearly all the ‘stranger folks’ who come 
among these covites. For one thing, 
they can dance. Your true mountaineer 
would rather dance than shoot a deer— 
or a revenue officer. And as they dance 
they sing bits of crude verse probably 
not heard in other parts of America in 
nearly a century. Some late fall or win- 
ter afternoon the passerby will notice the 
“furniture” of one room of the “double- 
pen” log cabin being stacked up on the 
“lean-to” porch or in the open gallery 
connecting the two parts of the house. 
This indicates a dance, at which all the 
mountain friends, and maybe their feud 
enemies, too, will be present. Possibly 
a fiddler will be there, but he will not be 
necessary; for every young fellow will 


By CARL HOLLIDAY 


bring his lustiest voice with him to bawl 
out the words of the dancing songs. 

The evening entertainment will doubt- 
less begin with some quiet game, such 
as “slap out,” an amusement older than 
the days of Shakespeare. Out into the 
gallery go all the boys; into the room 
go all the girls. One damsel, chosen as 
leader, commands all the lassies to “set 
down,” and all being seated on the floor 
along the walls, she has each girl confess 
what mountain cavalier she chooses to 
have sit beside her. Then the door is 
opened cautiously, the name of one of 
the chosen lads called, and in stumbles 
the loose-jointed, unkempt _ sappling, 
rather red in the face, giggling, and 
looking silly in general. He is told to 
pick out the girl who selected him and 
to sit down beside her. 

If he happens to @feose the right one, 
he and the girl vainly endeavor to hide 
their embarrassment and their happiness; 
but if he chooses the wrong one, woe 
betide him; the derisive shouts, the hiss- 
ing, the clapping, the pushing, and the 
slapping he receives as he retreats would 
shatter the nerves of even a veteran city- 
park flirt. Doubtless many a mountain 
lass has lain on her ‘‘shuck"”” bed weep- 
ing half the night because, forsooth, the 
boy she secretly loved had not possessed 
the good sense, “the gumption,” as they 
say in the mountains, to sit beside her. 
And just as sure it is that many a with- 
ered mother of numerous progeny could 
say that she married her coveite husband 
because “he set down right at a slap 
out game.” 


OW, that everybody invited to the 

party is present, with perhaps a 
few family or clan enemies spying in 
the dense woods nearby, the dancing 
games “begin. One that these almost 
grown young people play may be heard 
to this hour among the little children of 
the city—‘“We're marching ‘round the 
levee." Doubtless many of the mountain 
folk have but a vague idea of what a 
levee is, but the game is enjoyed never- 
theless. A circle is formed around a boy 
or girl, and all sing slowly: 


We're marching ‘round the levee, 
We're marching ‘round the levee, 
We're marching ‘round the levee, 

Since we have gained the day. 


Go forth and face your lover, 
Go forth and face your lover, 


Go forth and face your lover, 
For we have gained the day. 


Then the young man or girl within the 
circle selects a mate, and taking each 
other's hands, they spread out their arms 
until their faces are brought dangerously 
close together, while all again sing: 


I measure my love to show you, 
I measure my love to show you, 
I measure my love to show you, 

For we have gained the day. 


Just here is the exciting moment; for 
the boy, and the circle, suddenly com- 
mence to yell most lustily: 


I'll take a sweet kiss and leave you, 

I'll take a sweet kiss and leave you, 

I'll take a sweet kiss and leave you, 
For we have gained the day. 


Generally, of course, the girl attempts 
to break through the ring, but frequently, 
amidst blushes and shrieks, she is cap- 
tured and held in the bear-like embrace 
of the partner while he claims the forfeit. 

“Let's play Wilson's ballroom!” shouts 
some young giant. In a moment the 
crowd has divided into two distinct rows, 
the boys in the one, the girls in the other. 
Two young men at one end step out and 
come forward to meet two “gals” from 
the other end, while all sing: 


Hurrah, ye for Wilson's ballroom, 

Hurrah, ye for Wilson's ballroom, 

Hurrah, ye for Wilson's ballroom, 
So early in the morning. 


Meanwhile the two boys and the two 
girls, having executed certain dance 
steps in the center space, are soon joined 
by a dancer from each row, and these, 
as they go through maneuvers similar to 
those of the old Virginia reel, are cheered 
on by the song of the others: 


Fiddler's drunk, and he can't play, 

Fiddler's drunk, and he can't play, 

Fiddler's drunk, and he can't play, 
So early in the morning. 


Thus the song and dance continue un- 
til the two rows have melted away, and 
all the partners are whirling and shout- 
ing: 

Whoop ‘em up. boys, with your big 
wagon, 
Wheel is broke, and axle's draggin’, 
Right and left to your little wagon, 
So early in the morning. 
Read further on page 27 
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Seein’ Things 


ROM sands to sands . . the sand 

of the San Francisco Bay to the 

sands of the desert, over night. 
Waste lands? Nay. For the desert has 
a fertility all its own. None that serves 
the practicalities of man or beast, per- 
haps, but rather one that bestirs the 
thought forces of those who have eyes 
to see the beauty and perceive the mes- 
sage of its flora . ..a message that be- 
speaks eternity. 

Cacti, yucca, and the shrubs of the 
southwestern desert offer a profusion of 
colorful bloom . . an arresting sight, one 
that makes its vastness seem far from 
formidable. Yet one rejoices that it is 
being traversed in comfort via a modern 
train rather than in the prairie schooners 
of our forefathers. 

And a mirage is guaranteed along with 
the ticket purchase! No mirage, your 
money will be refunded . . (Maybe!) .. 
Anyway, the mirage appears, and a short 
distance from the train windows the 
vast area of sand merges into what ap- 
pears to the eye as a quiescent sea... 
Whether the phenomenon transpires at 
10:30 o'clock (as the ticket man proph- 
esied) or at a later hour, the effect is the 
same, and one sympathizes with the hun- 
dreds who have been led astray by sim- 
ilar visions . . victims of uncharted paths. 


E Grand Canyon. . . More miracu- 

lous than a mirage . . a picture that 
instills a new sense of “grandeur” and 
makes one wonder if there is such a 
word as “awesome.” 

Glimpsed in the early morning as the 
Grand Canyon Limited rounds a turn in 
the road, the tremendous chasm gapes a 
colorful welcome. . . An irreverant tour- 
ist exclaims—‘It looks just like its 
pictures.” It does. After all, could a 
more flattering comment be made? 
Artists are wont to idealize . . but no 
artist has yet put on canvas nor a writer 
conveyed in words the torrential majesty 
of Nature's wonderwork. However here 
is what Stewart Farmer has to say about 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado: 


= HIS morning I turned out before 

dawn and walked several miles 
along the rim of the Canyon to watch 
the sunrise. When I arrived at my high 
gallery seat the overture had already 
begun, and I say to you that a Beethoven 
or a Brahms never could have captured 
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in copy the dulcimer sweetness of the 
soft wind breathing through those pines 
and tamaracks. 

“Presently Old Sun stepped forth from 
behind a lofty crag to announce the pro- 
logue; and then, with the slow lifting of 
the purple curtain of darkness, the mighty 
drama was on. What a_ majestic, 
breath-taking performance to witness! I 
remained there motionless, entranced, un- 
believing, as there was re-enacted before 


my eyes every phase of the gigantic his- 
toric struggle between the Appollonian 
God of Light and the Cerberusic forces 
of Black Night for the possession of this, 
one of Earth's loveliest jewels. The ac- 
tion raged back and forth across that 
magnificent amphitheatre in a war of 
ever encroaching color and receding 
shadow. Finally, the climax and a per- 
fect denouement in the glorious triumph 
of Light and the birth of a fair daughter, 
Day. 

“As I sat there on a rocky ledge 7100 
feet high, the thought occurred to me that 
the Woolworth Tower, one of man’s 
most ambitious sky-scraping achieve- 
ments, is a mere 700 feet one inch. That 
lofty tower represents the ultimate in 
architectural scheming and structural en- 
gineering; while this canyon is a master- 
piece that Nature, true artist and artisan, 
simply dashed off in an idle moment of 
a few millions of years. 

“I stepped closer, and scarce daring to 
breathe lest I lose my balance, I peered 
over the end of the ledge into an awful 
chasm dropping straight down for 5000 
feet. As I cringed there at the edge of 


the precipice, a miserable little lizard 
scampered across my foot and went scur- 
rying down the smooth, perpendicular 
face of the cliff, at once up-seetting seven 
different man-evolved laws of gravitation. 
Half a hundred feet down he paused 
and winked at me, a wink that ridiculed 
the builders of sky-scrapers and strange 
machines. 

“Then a contemptible sparrow flew 
over my head and out across the can- 
yon, chirping an impertinent challenge 
for me to follow. He returned presently 
to twit me upon my inability to fly with 
him and upon the insufficiency of man- 
kind in general who can conceive a great 
symphony but yet cannot sing the simple 
notes of the nightingale or the humble 
sparrow; and then with a scornful twist 
of his tail, he soared nonchalantly for- 
ward on his journey cross canyoa, leav- 
ing me to ponder a second revelation 
from one of God’s most lowly. 

“Now the savant may teach and the 
theologian may preach, but would man 
acquire the rich habit of humility and 
really come into tune with the Infinite, 
he need but consider the wisdom and 
ways of a tiny earth creature or con- 
template the majesty of a Grand Can- 
yon. 


ARMONIZING as perfectly as 

could any man-made structure with 
such a setting, is the delightful El Tovar 
Hotel to which Victor Patrossa wel- 
comes the transient guest. Whether one’s 
stay is for the day or for a fortnight, 
the genial host extends a royal welcome 
and a remarkable chef sees to it that no 
visitor suffers the pangs of physical 
hunger while viewing the soul-satisfying 
grandeur created by unknown powers. 

Hopi Indians reveal their crafts in the 
Hopi House across the way, and in the 
late afternoon demonstrate tribal dances 
for the interested onlookers. Fortunate 
is the wayfarer who is permitted to view 
the upper stories of the Hopi house 
where costumes, wares, and the fascinat- 
ing little Katchina dolls are kept. Due 
to the graciousness of the host and host- 
ess of this Hopi House, an invitation to 
visit the upper stories is extended to 
more than the privileged few. 

If one is lucky, Nature will stage a 
passing storm and it is with an increased 
sense of humility, plus that feeling of 
pleasant satisfaction derived from hav- 
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ing one’s anticipation more than fulfilled, 
that one bids farewell to the Canyon 
and its hosts and returns to the waiting 
train . . the regret at departure being 
only slightly lessened by the anticipation 
of scenes to come. 


ASTWARD, through the great south- 
west, the Santa Fe Limited makes its 
way. The Arizona~New Mexico border 
land . . geologically reminiscent of the 
Grand Canyon . . but not on so lavish a 
scale. . . More flora, some of a more 
sturdy sort . . and not many hours later 
a Harvey Courier comes abroad . . a 
picturesque vision of the great southwest 
. . as writers have painted it. 

Wide felt hat . . colorful blouse half 
hidden from view by coat or jacket . . 
silver and turquoise Navajo jewelry or- 
namenting her fair person . . a charming 
speaking voice . . and an irresistible 
smile . . . . No wonder there is a general 
exodus at Lamy, the starting point for the 
Indian Detour! From there a motorbus 
conveys one to the fascinating old town 
of Santa Fe, the terminal of the historic 
Santa Fe Trail. 

There, at Hotel La Fonda with its old 
world atmosphere and its ultra modern 
comforts and conveniences, one enjoys 
a refreshing night . . . Spanish and Mexi- 
can architecture and decorations, consist- 
ent in every detail . . Mexican meals if 
one so requests . . Mexican orchestra in 
National attire . . Indians intriguing the 
visitors with their bead and basket work 

. Navajo jewelry . . and peaceful 
dreams. 

Morning . . A Harvey Courier intro- 
duces herself . . a de luxe five passenger 
car driven by a stalwart son of the West 
awaits you at the curb . . Introductions 
ensue, and in a friendly mood you begin 
the ride to the ancient Indian pueblos 
where the first Americans continue their 
primitive mode of living. 

The snow-capped Sangre de Christo 

. cottonwood trees . . the Tesuque 
lands . . a government school wherein 
Indian children are taken through the six 
grammer grades before being sent away 
to boarding school and there introduced 
to a civilization to which they are not 
accustomed . . an increasingly rugged 
land .. . and in a little valley, the Santa 
Clara Pueblo. 

At our approach the Indian women 
emerge from their little one story adobe 
homes like so many ants from an ant 
hill and form a picturesque circle in the 
plaza, making an inner circle of their 
wares . . The famous black pottery of 
meaningful designs . . beads woven into 






bands with decorative patterns . . each 
maker hopeful of a sale but never forcing 
her wares, merely replying in Spanish 
or English when questioned . . often the 
children of the Pueblo act as interpreters. 

Lufena—champion pottery maker of 
the pueblo . . and with an eye to busi- 


A CHRISTMAS TREE 
By ArtHur TruMAN MerriLy 


HERE is a place 
Where delphinium sky 
Bends so low 
And russet hill 
Towers so high 
That the hill 
Cuts a slice out of the sky. 


There is a rill 

That forms a pool 

Where shadows lie—, 
Russet hill high 

Against delphinium sky; 

At a precise hour of the day 
A dapper young evergreen tree 
Found that he 

Could tower as high as they 
In the depths of the cool 
Dreaming pool. 


Two lovers found him so 

Standing a-tip-toe; 

“O see,” they said, “This shall be 
Our Christmas Tree.” 


I heard the wild things say: “Oh, I 


Am so glad they left the hill and the sky.” 


ness! She too displays her wares in the 
plaza . . but she leaves the circle (en- 
trusting her wares to a daughter or 
granddaughter) and opens her home to 
the curious wayfarers who are being 
piloted by her favorite couriers. There 
she also has a display of her pottery, 
and hung in conspicuous places are the 
badges and medals of honor her skill has 
won for her. .. . We price an attractive 
bow! with prairie dog motif. . . She is 
an artist of strictly one price . . we take 
the bowl at her figure (which is so 
reasonable as to be irresistibly tempting) 
and request the canny Lufena to pose 
for a picture—which she cheerfully does. 
. . She knows the most picturesque set- 
ting (the old bake-oven by her back 
door) and is so apt a subject one knows 
instinctively that posing is an every day 
affair with her. 

As the visitors return to their re- 
spective cars, the Indian women repack 
their wares in their baskets and re-enter 
their primitive adobe abodes there to do 
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their daily tasks until the next contingent 
of Harveytour cars arrives. For only 
those visitors accompanied by Harvey 
Couriers are welcome. These charming 
young women (who come from all parts 
of the States and from England to seek 
the Harvey schooling and wear the 
Harvey uniform—(very few of them are 
natives of the southwest) have won the 
confidence of the Pueblo Indians and 
are welcomed by them. . . Unescorted 
tourists are not looked upon as friends 
. . . and only friends may enter the well 
kept homes and view the intimate sur- 
roundings of the pueblo Indians. 

There is the old chief who has been 
to Washington. . . He shows (and sells!) 
photos of himself in full regalia, and 
proudly displays his collection of pictures 
in which he has posed with presidents 
and other famous men. . . There is the 
squaw who molds her clay while her 
papoose swings in a cradle suspended 
from the ceiling and the man of the 
house rests on the bed. . . Children are 
not reluctant about accepting sweets 
from strangers, and appear to be amply 
fed 


The pueblo Indians retain their age- 
old pride and a sense of superiority. 
Courtesy begets courtesy; impertinence, 
impertinence. Asked why he didn't take 
better care of his dog, and Indian replied 
—"It's none of your business!” 

Nor is it any one’s business to know 
what takes place in the kiva . . the tribe's 
ceremonial house . . underground and 
fully protected from surreptitious glances, 
it is the meeting ground of the chiefs . . 
and the site for secret ceremonies. Only 
on the occasions of ceremonial dances 
may the Indian woman enter the sacred 
portal. 
watermelon . . the Indians’ chief crops . . 
and principal foods . . Babes are fed 
beans as soon as they are weaned . . and 
appear none the worse for such diet. 


TWARD and upward the 
Harveytour car wends its way . . 
the ruins of the Puye Cliff Dwellers’ an- 
cient homes, its destination . . 
above the valley where clouds and sun 
alternately lower and raise the tempera- 
ture as much as 20 degrees and more in 
the space of a few minutes, there is the 
Puye rest house—a modern structure, 
lying at the foot of the Puye cliffs where 
excavators have unearthed the age-old 
homes of a primitive people. Irregular 
stone steps . . a ladder constructed from 
sturdy limbs and a rocky path lead one 
Read further on page 30 
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One Winter Night 


damp chill of the winter day, Uncle 

Jimmy Howe sat humped over the 
high seat of the rickety old-fashioned 
buckboard. It contained a small load of 
apples. They were the last apples from 
the stunted tree that grew in the rear of 
the premises where stood the shed that 
housed his old horse. The owner of 
the place had given him permission to 
sell the apples for whatever he could 
get for them. 

The old man was hungry. For days 
he had eaten little but apples. The 
money he had taken in from the sale 
of his fruit had gone to buy feed for his 
horse. His growing weakness warned 
him that soon he might be unable to 
care for the animal—the companion that 
had shared with himself, the vicissitudes 
of so many years. 

“Git up, Dandy,” he called to the 
horse, whose dingy white hue matched 
the beard that straggled over his own 
sunken breast—a beard saturated with 
grime from the city’s smoke-tinged at- 
mosphere. “Git up,” he repeated and 
slapped the reins over the horse’s back 
for emphasis, “‘it's gittin’ late, old boy, 
and we've got to sell these apples before 
we eat, or sleep!” 

The old horse plodded wearily onward, 
with only a switch of his tail to show 
he noticed his master’s gesture, or heard 
his voice. 

Uncle Jimmy drove to the curb where 
a feeble light from a street lamp sent its 
dull glow through the murky shadows of 
late afternoon. Slowly and painfully he 
descended to the pavement where he ar- 
ranged his sign: 

“Apples 5c a pound.” 

Then he staggered to dandy’s head, 
laid his face lovingly against that of the 
horse, and crooned to him softly: 

“Old Pard, I guess maybe this is 
goin’ to be our last trip together,” and 
his bony hand, with purple ridged veins 
standing out like welts, rubbed the 
horse's velvety nose caressingly. “I 
don't seem able to keep agoin’” he fur- 
ther confided. ‘‘Gittin’ too old—you and 
me, Dandy. People don’t realize how 
hard it is for old fellers like us to git 
along. They don't mean to be cruel. 
Just don't think.” 

The horse whinnied a sort of assent 
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T np cut with cold from the 


‘tthe wet street. 


By KATHARINE BUOY 


as he nibbled at the shaking hand that 
fondled him so affectionately. 

Uncle Jimmy continued: “’Way out 
on A street there is an old livery stable 
run by Bob Allen. I knew him when he 
was a little feller. He was always kind 
to animals. Maybe we had better go 
there tonight. Bob will take good care 
of you, Dandy.” 

A pedestrian halted beside the wagon 


and Uncle Jimmy left the horse, drew’ a 
paper bag from a pile beneath the oil- 
cloth that protected the bundle from the 
rain, and proceeded to fill the sack with 
apples. 

Only a few others stopped to buy of 
his stock. It was too cold and wet, and 
the winter evening grew darker and 
darker, till it was obvious that no more 
apples could be sold that night. 

Uncle Jimmy glanced up and down 
The city lights rippled 
in wavering reflections from the slippery 
pavement. It was such a long way to 
A street on the outskirts of the city, and 
it was terribly cold this evening. But 
Uncle Jimmy had been told not to bring 
his horse back to the old quarters. The 
barn had been rented to one who could 
pay more. But he must find a place for 
Dandy, even if he himself must go with- 
out lodging. Good, faithful old Dandy, 
they had been pals for twenty years and 
more now. Always gentle and reliable, 
he was like a tried and true friend—the 
only thing in the world left for the old 
man to love! 

The rain finally ceased, but the wind 
grew stronger and colder as the buck- 


board rattled through the emptying 
streets. Uncle Jimmy shivered, as he 
held the reins between his thin knees and 
beat his hands together to start the cir- 
culation of his sluggish, half-starved 
blood. 

At last he reached the old livery stable 
that still stood, despite the reign of the 
automobile. His ragged coat flapped in 
the wind as he climbed stiffly down 
from the high seat. He stumbled and al- 
most fell as he gained the pavement. 
The old horse turned his head and 
neighed hopefully. 

“Yes, old boy, we'll be gittin’ some- 
thing to eat pretty soon, and be shel- 
tered from this dratted cold, too!” He 
stroked the horse’s chilly nose, and 


passed into the stable. 


“1 @URE, Granddad, you ‘can leave the 
old horse here,” -answered the 
young manager of the stable, as he 
gazed compassionately at the shivering 
frame concealed by the raincoat. 
“Thank you,” the wrinkled face broke 
into a smile of gratitude. “You see I 
remembered how good you was to ani- 
mals when you was a’ little tad, so I 
thought I'd bring Dandy to your place. 
Here is money enough to pay for his 
keep for awhile,” and he drew forth a 
pocketbook containing several 
“I been savin’ up for him 
because something 


worn 
soiled bills. 
for quite a_ spell, 
might happen to me. You know I ain't 
as spry as I used to be, and... . and 
...” his voice trembled as he hesitated. 

They walked out to where the waiting 
horse and vehicle stood and he con- 
tinued, “Dandy ain't been gittin’ as much 
to eat, lately, as he ought to have, but 
he'll be right peart soon as he has more 
feed—won't you, old pal?” he added, 
clutching the bedraggled wet mane with 
one hand to steady himself, while with 
the other he rubbed the lean neck, run- 
ning his stiff fingers back and forth lin- 
geringly. 

Dandy responded by nuzzling his nose 
in Uncle Jimmy's shoulder. 

Bob Allen gazed sympathetically at the 
two derelicts—man and horse—and felt 
the close affection existing between them. 
But what action he would have taken is 
uncertain, for just then he was called 


Read further on page 29 
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Why Blame the War? 


HAT did it? Who did it? I 
W didn't do it—I am just a human 

victim! Thus old man Alibi is 
certainly having a busy time of it. 
Meanwhile our 
minds are work- 
ing overtime coin- 
ing, or better, 
fabricating ex- 
cuses or explana- 
tions that will 
shift the wealth 
of blame to the 
backs of the other 
fellows or to 
whomsoever is 
responsible for 
this whole 
wretched busi- 
ness. Quite naturally, in nine hundred 
ninety-nine cases, and posibly the re- 
maining one of the thousand, it's the 
other fellow, or the other business, or big 
business, or nobody's business, that has 
brought this all about. 

On the other hand, we hear the usual 
charges of mal-administration of our own 
Government and other governments and 
of politicians generally, who are cus- 
tomarily, and apparently of necessity, 
indicted at every bad turn of the human 
road. Lastly, we have the outcry of the 
masses against what to them is an epi- 
demic of greed and graft and gambling. 
Joined to this is a general outcry of the 
spiritual shepherds of the world that the 
morale of the whole human group has 
gone sour. 

While the foregoing recitals placed 
the blame here, and the blame there, and 
the blame anywhere, except on the per- 
son of the recitor, big business, little busi- 
ness, the politician, and even the church- 
men,—all are willing as a sort of com- 
promise, to place the entire blame for 
the whole mess on the late World War. 


T'S TO be admitted that laying the 
great burden of blame on the late 
war is the greatest conscious-easing prac- 
tice so far discovered. The reason is, it 
is not yet known who started the War, 
and probably never will be, so the blame 
can lie buried in an unknown grave. 
Now has it not occurred to us that some 
thirteen years have elapsed since the 
close of this world conflict; and that be- 
tween the close of the World War and 
the beginning of the present hard times, 





Nathan T. Porter 


By NATHAN T. PORTER 


eleven full years have elapsed? Then 
immediately following the war we ex- 
perienced the ills and accompanying pains 
of readjustment. Supplies and various 
war material orders were cancelled im- 
mediately upon declaring the Armistice; 
values of stocks on hand fell to near, and 
in some cases below, pre-war levels. 
Millions of men engaged in the business 
of War were suddenly faced with the 
necessity of fitting themselves back into 
the activities indicedent to Peace. But 
all this is history. Within five years 
from the signing of the Armistice, and in 
most cases in a much less time, these 
admitted cruel and financial wounds of 
war were healed. 

Individual losses were absorbed. This 
ex-war man power, all that were able 
and willing to do werggdoing. Prices all 
along the line were &@dvancing on and 
above pre-war schedules. In fact, over 


the whole spread of business and indus- 
try, there was a health tint distinctly 
richer than the coloring reflected during 
the pre-war period. In fact, there was 
already showing the dawn of the light 
of the greatest day of material prosperity 
in human existence. 


RUE, the war accusers are every- 

where heard to say that there was 
saddled upon us an immense debt, an 
obligation such as would stretch itself 
more than a generation's length into the 
future. But what about this pain and 
grief incident to indebtedness? Do we 
not recall that during the boom period it 
was scarcely noticeable? We had plenty 
of income to take care of it. We were 
not only absorbing fixed operatiing 
charges, including interest charges on the 
debt, but we were amortizing the prin- 

Read further on next page 
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days.” 


“NT IS a gloomy moment in 

history. Not for many years 
—not in the lifetime of most men 
who read this paper—has there 
been so much grave and deep ap- 
prehension; never has the future 
seemed so incalculable as at this 
time. In our own country there is 
universal commercial prostration 
and panic, and thousands of our 
poorest fellow citizens are turned 
out against the approaching win- 
ter without employment, and with- 
out the prospect of it. 

In France, the political caldron 
seethes and bubbles with uncer- 
tainty; Russia hangs, as usual, like 
a cloud, dark and silent upon the 
horizon of Europe; while all the 
energies, resources and influences 
of the British Empire are sorely 
tried, and are yet to be tried more 
sorely, in coping with the vast and 
deadly Indian insurrection, and 
with its disturbed relations in 
China 





It is a solemn moment, and no 
man can feel an_ indifference 
(which, happily, no man pretends 
to feel) in the issue of events. 








ANY well meaning people speak in glowing terms of the “good old 
It is a fact, however, that history repeats itself. 

glitter and glamour attaching to the days that are past. 
been periods in history as dark and gloomy as those of the present. Such a 
time was experienced away back in 1857. There is given below an exact 
quotation from an editorial in Harpers Weekly of October 10, 1857. It 
reads as if it were written in the present day. 


There is a 
There have 


F OUR own troubles no man 

can see the end. They are, 
fortunately, as yet mainly com- 
mercial; and if we are only to lose 
money, and by painful poverty to 
be taught wisdom—the wisdom of 
honor, of faith, of sympathy and 
of charity—no man need seriously 
to despair. And yet the very 
haste wn Pang which is the oc- 
casion 0 widespread calamity, 
has also tended to destroy the 
moral forces with which we are to 
resist and subdue the calamity. 

Good friends—let our conduct 
prove that the call comes to men 
who have large hearts, however 
narrowed their homes may be; who 
have open hands, however empty 
their purses. In time of peril we 
have nothing but manhood, strong 
in its faith in God, to rely upon; 
and whoever shows himself truly 
a God-fearing man now, by helping 
wherever and however he can, will 
be as blessed and beloved as a 
great light in darkness.” 

In quoting the above, a local 
print follows with the most appro- 
priate admonition: 

“Now, for God's sake, let's get 
back to work.” 
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Why Blame the War? 


Continued from page 13 


cipal of the debt. It follows then that 
our distress from the indebtedness is a 
result of the panic rather than the cause 
of the panic. 


But what about our statisticians? These 
writers of epitaphs over the bodies of 
the dead past. Some of them are bold 
enough to tell us that two hundred and 
twenty billions of property, or wealth or 
whatever it might be termed, was wasted 
or destroyed directly or indirectly by the 
activities of the late world conflict. Pos- 
sibly so, but is it not equally a fact that 
what passes as waste and as destruction 
of things listed in the asset column of our 
individual or of our group financial state- 
ments, is about as mythical as the de- 


struction of matter in the processes which 
make for change in the material world? 


S AN illustration: Of the two 

hundred twenty billions of de- 
stroyed or wasted wealth or property, 
the country of France was left with a 
large share. Yet the same France, as it 
is reflected from the financial map of the 
world today, is one of the whitest spots 
of all the national spots on the great 
globe of the earth. Instead of bank- 
ruptcy at the point of greatest destruc- 
tion, we have the very reverse of it, the 
peak of prosperity. There is a tinge or 
irony about it, but our case might be 
diagnosed as one suffering of too little 
waste or destruction. So-called destruc- 
tion is little less or more than change, 


CAFO 


and change in the last analysis, is life 
itself. 

As the boy on the street puts it: 
“Why not can this war alibi bunk?” 
Why not label it just what it is? A 
distinct yellow streak in our make-up. 
There is nothing as wholesome and as 
healing as out-and-out honesty. Admit 
the blame. We caused it. The great 
majority of us brought it on. It was 
100 per cent man-made. Over-extension 
of credit, over-capitalization, inevitably 
results in the unbalancing of production 
set over against consumption. True also, 
this matter of excess credit and excess 
capitalization are in return results of the 
wildest orgie of speculation in which 
the human group has ever indulged. 

WHY BLAME THE WAR? 


The Death of Uncle Tom's Cabin 


HAT might be called the great- 
W est tradition of our nation has 

ceased to live somewhere in 
theatre or tent show. After 79 years of 
continual production throughout the 
country, no show is now playing “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.” No Topsy “just grows”; 
no Little Eva jerks heavenward on 
creaking stage ropes; Uncle Tom has 
ceased to whimper under the biting lash; 
end Eliza no longer flees ruthless blood- 
hounds. 

Two generations of life have grown 
up since the premiere performance in 
1852. During this period Uncle Tom 
has become a tradition to the world and 
to the stage, the most famous character 
in dramatic history. Not less than 10,- 
000,000 people, it is estimated, have sat 
enthralled with Eliza's wild flight across 
the ice, or wept in Little Eva's last mo- 
ment and laughed to Topsy’s “I'se so 
wicked.” 


Practically every great actor has grown 
up through that southern cabin's gripping 
atmosphere at some point in his career. 
David Belasco once held the rank of an 
Uncle Tommer and Mary Pickford por- 
trayed Eva for years. Uncle Toms 
were more often born—sons of older 
Uncles—who played their parts until 
death. 

At the suggestion of his brother, a 
theatrical manager, G. L. Aiken created 
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By R. BURTON ROSE 
the first stage version of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe'’s popular book early in the fall of 
the year she published her novel. For 
this to-be world famous play, he received 
a gold watch and felt well paid for his 
efforts. 

On September 27, 1852, three Troy 
newspapers announced “The New Drama 
from the late popular work “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, or Life Among the Lowly.” 


George Harris.......Mr. G. L. Aiken 





Eliza Mrs. G. C. Germon 
, TE Mrs. G. Howard 
ee Little Cordelia Howard 


To commence at eight; doors open at 
seven; admission 25c, boys to gallery 
1214c, box seats 124%4c extra.” 


Merely a first night experiment, this 
program shows many later characters 
lacking. Skepticism faded immediately 
that night, however, when the show 
played to a full house. For nearly three 
months the townspeople packed the the- 
ater solid. 

Appearing at the crucial moment when 
the book had just swept both the nation 
and even England, this melodrama 
stormed the country. No book ever be- 
came so widely heralded in so short a 
time. Editions in several languages to- 


taled 1,500,000 within a decade. Then 
burst the play proving Hamlet's, “The 
play is the thing. 


NE month after the first perform- 

ance a second dramatization by 
G. L. Aiken, entitled “Death of Uncle 
Tom, or Life Among the Lowly,” cre- 
ated a new sensation. Shortly afterward 
he combined these two brief dramas, thus 
making one of full length perfectly bal- 
anced in tragedy and joy. Since then 
triumphant waves of this production have 
rolled across the country and have 
helped stamp out slavery’s curse by 
bloody conflict. 

Responding to insistent demands the 
troupe finally left Troy on December 
first for New York. There they brought 
Christmas tears and smiles to critical 
Broadway's audiences. 

The next troupe season found many 
scattering with the new irresistible call 
of freedom. Northerners rose in their 
seats to applaud; Southerners rose to 
threaten the characters. But nothing 
could stop the message which was flaring 
across a continent, widening the break 
of a nation. A mighty civil war in ex- 
change for a gold watch! 

From the decidedly broad indications 
between humor and pathos of the 60's 
to the subtleties of later years G. L. 

Read further on page 24 
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Progress In Thrift and Conservation Education 


By ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


Secretary California Association for Education in Thrift and Conservation 


RIFT education ranks in impor- 
tance with other phases of modern 
school work. Its basic values lie 
deep-rooted in human nature. An under- 
standing of what thrift is, the creating of 
thrift habits and the practice of those 
principles that underlie thrift, lead nat- 


ticed. France and Belgium have saved 
themselves through thrift. Germany has 
long led in the utilization of by-products 
and in conservation methods. The Sav- 
ings Bank flourished in Europe from its 
beginning there. European children uni- 
versally have been taught to save and to 


of thrift in education had not knocked at 
the door of the curriculum. Only a few 
far-seeing educators and others advo- 
cated the inclusion of thrift in the caurse 
of study at school, and urged its appli- 
cation to home life. The need for con- 
servation in all its phases had not been 








urally to good citizenship and 
furnish basis for the best char- 
acter training. The conserva- 
tion of our resources, human 
and natural, is absolutely es- 
sential to the happiness and 
prosperity of the present gen- 
eration and the safety of 
those generations that are to 
follow. 

The practice of thrift by 
the on-coming generations 
may be expected only as the 
boys and girls in schools to- 
day are led to realize its value 
and necessity. 

We may roughly divide the 
history of this type of edu- 
cation into three epochs: first, 
the period preceding and up 
to the beginning of the World 
War; second, the period cov- 
ered by the conflict; third, the 
subsequent years to the pres- 
ent time. 


Until the year 1914, the 
word thrift had little signifi- 
cance in this country and the 
idea had made scant headway. 
Emphasis had not been placed 








URING the recent annual convention of the National 

Education Association in Los Angeles, there was held 
an epoch-making conference on thrift and conservation 
presided over by dent A. R. Clifton of the Cali- 
fornia Association for Education in Thrift and Con- 
servation. The following resolution received 
approval and Chamberlain was authorized to 
transmit same to the national officers: 

“Whereas, the need for appreciation and practice of 
thrift and conservation in the life of the people is uni- 
versally conceded, and 

“Whereas, such appreciatiom’and practice can not be 
realized until adequate thrift habits are 
the lives of the boys and girls in the public schools, and 

“Whereas, the teaching of the principles of thrift and 
conservation as embodied in plans and projects and in 
connection with the required school is no 
longer adequate; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the subject of thrift and conservation 
should be taught in the elementary and junior high 
schools as a regular subject in the curriculum, and 

Further Resolved, That the officers of the National 
Education Association be urged and requested to include 
the subject of thrift and conservation in the program of 
the general sessions at the annual meetings.” 


The time for temporizing is past. To receive the 
attention they deserve, thrift and conservation must be 
accorded full status in the school program. The aim 
should be to foster the teaching of thrift in home and 
school; to establish thrift habits and general practice in 
all phases of the subject; to make clear the need for 
conservation, human and natural, and to look toward 
proper expenditures and economies in the family, in 


| 


: 


thought a necessary and fun- 
damental study for boys and 
girls in schools. 


ITH the coming of the 

World War there was 
thrust upon us a situation 
critical and insistent and one 
that had to be promptly met. 
In the summer of 1915, there 
was held at San Francisco in 
connection with the annual 
meetings of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the first 
Thrift Congress. The Com- 
mittee on Thrift of the Na- 
tional Education Association 
and of the National Council 
of Education was an out- 
growth of this conference. 
The personnel included some 
of the leading educators of the 
country. This committee was 
from the beginning under the 
chairmanship of the present 
writer. 

During the years of the 
War this committee func- 
tioned actively and contributed 
to the advances made in 













































on the conservation of human 


business, and in local, state and federal units. 








Thrift teaching through a 





or natural resources. Safety 
precautions, fire hazards and the need for 
preserving our forests and wild life from 
exploitation and extinction, while freely 
discussed, had not been given consider- 
ation in the schools. 


In Europe and in certain Asiatic 
countries there has for many years been 
consistent practice of thrift and applica- 
tion of the principles of conservation. 
The people in France, in Belgium, and in 
the Orient have always been frugal and 
economical. They have believed in 
thrift and have practiced these beliefs. 
In school, in the home, in the business 
world, emphasis has been placed on thrift 
habits. Conservation of materials and 
elimination of waste were generally ad- 
vocated, and these virtues were prac- 


conserve. Everywhere nature was as- 
sisted rather than hindered or thwarted. 


In America, not until the years im- 
mediately preceding the Great War was 
there any systematic attention to thrift 
in the schools. Social values in thrift 
were not recognized at first. The im- 
portance of school banking was acknowl- 
edged by leaders and the establishment 
of school savings banks here and there 
in progressive school systems was a de- 
liberate growth. Committees reported 
upon the necessity for “economy in edu- 
cation” but this related specifically to 
expenditures for buildings, equipment and 
the like. Our people, in home and in 
business, were less than saving, were 
carless for the future, while the subject 


number of far-reaching studies 
and reports on various phases of thrift 
education. Chief among these construc- 
tive documents was the report entitled 
“Agricultural Preparedness and Food 
Conservation.” Another equally impor- 
tant report was that on “Financing the 
War Through Thrift.” Two especially 
important thrift conferences were held 
subsequent to the closing of the War—a 
two-day conference at Washington, D. 
C., in 1924, and another at Philadelphia 
in 1926, both held under the auspices of 
the National Education Association and 
National Council, with this writer as 
chairman, and participated in by leading 
educators, economists and conserva- 
tionists. 


While the War was in progress, it 
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tice it and to conserve in every way. 
There was noticeable development in 
school savings banks. The children in 
the schools were encouraged to save 
their pennies, nickels and dimes. School 
and home gardens were grown; fruits, 
vegetables, and garden truck were culti- 
vated, marketed, and canned. Boys and 
girls in city and country did their part in 
contributing ‘to the common weal, and 
in saving and conserving. Waste was 
eliminated. Children at school were 
taught the value of food substitutes, how 
to buy economically, how to utilize 
otherwise waste materials, how to con- 
serve and renew wearing apparel and 
other things of use. Articles of value 
were collected, saved or sold—papers, 
magazines, tin foil, metals and the like. 
Tools and furniture were repaired. The 
schools taught the need for the saving of 
time and energy; the advantages of phy- 
sical fitness; the reasons for earning and 
saving and investing, as well as for 
proper spending. In these and other 
ways, Thrift Education found entrance 
into the school as a practical and clari- 
fying feature. The practice of conser- 
vation was popular and far-reaching. 

In order that thrift should claim atten- 
tion of curriculum makers, the one most 
important step first needed was increased 
realization on the part of the teachers 
themselves of the need for thrift instruc- 
tion. From 1915 on there ensued a long 
and determined campaign to bring to the 
class teacher and supervising officer un- 
derstanding of the need for such work in 
the school. The teaching load had been 
constantly increased. To crowd more 
into a program already over-full seemed 
to most teachers impossible or unwise. 


ROGRESSIVE teachers soon ac- 

knowledged the value of thrift in- 
struction. With the need for Thrift 
Education no longer in doubt, it became 
a question of what to teach and how to 
teach. During the last few years notable 
progress has been made in settling these 
issues, and in showing how thrift may be 
taught in correlation with other important 
school work. When articulated and pre- 
sented in connection with the required 
school subjects, excellent results may be 
obtained. One topic “meshes” with the 


was popular to advocate thrift, to prac- other. 





In this way nothing is added to 
the teachers’ burden; in fact, quite the 
reverse. 

It may be observed that with a begin- 
ning made and the fundamental impor- 
tance of thrift and conservation in the 
life of the nation more fully appreciated, 
many leading school people and others 
now believe that thrift should be included 
in the curriculum as a regular and sep- 
arate subject of instruction. 

With the close of the War, the im- 
petus in thrift teaching was for a time 
carried forward; then with the ever-in- 
creasing demands made upon the schools, 
and the ease with which the average in- 
come was secured, the interest lagged. 
In the home and in the business world a 
spirit of recklessness again manifested it- 
self. With almost unbounded material 
wealth centered in this country, few peo- 
ple seemed to appreciate the need for 
the practice of thrift. Under these con- 
ditions, it was difficult for the schools to 
establish courses in Thrift Education or 
to successfully advocate the practice of 
conservation, when, in the world outside 
the school, and in the home, thrift and 
saving were frequently looked upon as 
miserly tendencies. “A good deal of the 
waste of time and money in education,” 
says Superintendent George N. Child of 
the Salt Lake City Schools, “viewed 
from the standpoint of justifiable returns, 
may be eliminated, and it is the duty of 
administrators to discover such waste 
and reduce it.” During the last few 
years, and up to 1928 especially, thrift 
gained slowly but deliberately in forging 
its way to the front. 

Previous to the last decade, practically 
the entire literature on thrift had to do 
with the theory of the subject; the need 
for its practice, and the like. As indi- 
cating the present trend and the develop- 
ments in a practical way, a study of 
recent thrift literature is enlightening. A 
number of meritorious books have ap- 
peared having to do with thrift in the 
school. These followed the publication 
of a volume entitled “Thrift and Con- 
servation,” by Professor James F. Cham- 
berlain, in collaboration with the present 
writer. In various places throughout the 
country progressive educators have pre- 
pared outlines and bulletins setting forth 
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problems, lesson helps, and various pro- 
jects of a nature to teach thrift and con- 
servation. In addition to these bulletins 
and monographs, articles have appeared 
in magazines and periodicals, featuring 
thrift in a dramatized manner — thrift 
plays, for example. In these and other 
ways there has been a noteworthy con- 
tribution to thrift literature. 


MOST significant step is the intro- 

duction into many schools of the 
country of the “Outline of the Course of 
Study in Thrift Education.” This manual 
was prepared by the writer of this article 
at the urgent request of the Thrift Com- 
mittee of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

As indicating the increased apprecia- 
tion for and understanding of the value 
of Thrift Education in home and in 
school, is the attitude of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. This 
great organization has interested itself in 
the need for the general teaching and 
practice of thrift. The cooperation of 
leading members of the Parent-Teacher 
organization, and especially that of Mrs. 
Ella Caruthers Porter, National Chair- 
man of Thrift, has been of tremendous 
importance in promoting rational thrift 
practices in school and home. 

Each state now has its thrift chair- 
man working in cooperation with and 
under the direction of the natonal chair- 
man. Thus is impetus given the move- 
ment. The support and cooperation of 
the Parent-Teacher Associations will do 
much to develop in the coming gener- 
ations, through practices at home and at 
school, valuable lessons and the estab- 
lishment of desirable habits. 

The Course of Study is a manual of 
100 pages, prepared for use in the first 
eight years of school. A chapter is de- 
voted to each year with problems and 
projects included under each of the vari- 
ous required school subjects. These prob- 
lems and projects are drawn from actual 
life experiences and are thus real and 
practical. The Outline is used as sup- 
plemental to the work in’ arithmetic, his- 
tory, English, geography, and other lines, 
and tends to enrich and amplify the 
regular school work. 

Concluded in January issue 





social virtues. 
waste.—A. H. C. 





are 


making and saving and investing and spending of money. 


y= is that habit or characteristic that prompts one to work for what he gets; to earn what is paid him; to invest 
a part of his earnings; to spend wisely and well; to save but not hoard. To be thrifty means not merely the proper 
It means also the proper use of time and talents; the profitable 
employment of the leisure hour; the observing of the common laws of health and hygiene; the practice of moral and 
It means the needed conservation of all human and natural resources. 
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In a word, thrift is use without 
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California's Literary Wealth 


By BEN FIELD 


During the decade past, California has produced many notable writers. Many others of national reputation have 
taken up their abode in California. The achievements of these writers, past and present, are emphasized through out- 
standing selections in prose and verse, and included in a recent volume entitled “Songs and Stories.” The book is more 
than an anthology, it is a critical study. a Markham and editor and publisher as well are to be commended 


Continued from November Issue 


Some of the authors are producers 
of both prose and poetry. Read the 
poem, “Mastery,” by Charles F. Lummis. 
I saw him first when, as a youth, he ar- 
rived in Los Angeles from his tramp of 
3000 miles across the continent. His arm 
had been broken by a fall, but a smile 
was on his lips. And a smile was in his 
heart, too, as he fought the good fight for 
many, many years here in Los Angeles 
or away on far adventures of exploration. 
Hamlin Garland, resident now of South- 
ern California much of the time, and a 
prose writer of fame; Harriet Monroe, 
pioneer poetry magazine editor, and Anna 
Catherine Markham. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say the latter is the wife of Ed- 
win Markham and for many years was 
secretary of The Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica. As a true Californian, born in Cali- 
fornia, she gives us her fine poem, “‘Sier- 
ran Memories.” With all the help she 
has been to her famous husband and her 
gifted son, she has still been able to make 
an honored name for herself amongst the 
poets of America. 

And read the sonnets of James D. 
Phelan. As I turn the pages I am re- 
minded of that inspiring occasion when 
the members of the League of Western 
Writers, under the Presidency of Arthur 
H. Chamberlain, sat at open-air banquet 
on his lawn at Montalvo. This was in 
August of 1929, and the courtly Senator 
dispensed palpable and spiritual hospital- 
ity to 200 and more writers and artists. 

Richard Burton won the hearts of the 
West from the lecture platform. We are 
glad to read his “Song Of The Open 
Road.” Clinton Scollard, whose exten- 
sive poetic work is technically and beau- 
tifully perfect, came to Los Angeles not 
many years ago. Charles S. Greene, 
formerly of the Oakland Public Library, 
contributes a sonnet about San Francisco, 
and Derrick N. Lehmer, Editor of the 
University of California Chronicle, who 
writes a ballad of 400 lines as prettily as 
a senorita flashes her ankle—witness the 
last stanza of his “The Apples of Anda- 
man”: 


T= volume is full of fine things. 


their discriminating work. So 
ed is Ben Field for his intelligent 
and critical review and comment. 
EDITOR. 


“Songs I have heard in the forecastle dim, 
Tales I have heard them tell, 

Till never a man but I envied him 
(God pity me!) but I envied him 

His taste of the fruit of Hell! 


OHN STEVEN McGROARTY of 

Mission Play fame—would you hear 
him sing of “The King’s Highway,” and 
that graceful dancer on Poetry’s page, 
Madge Morris Wagner; read her “To 
The Colorado Desert"; also get her own 
volume and peruse again the poem of 
wide appeal: 


“I hear her rocking the baby 
In the room just next to mine.” 


Harr Wagner, of San Francisco, has 
done many great things in the West, but 
this was the greatest-—to have loved a 
singer like Madge Morris! 

How can one write in a few lines of 
George Sterling? He was a sincere ad- 
mirer of Overland Monthly, a frequent 
contributor, and was at one time on the 
staff of the magazine. 

California’s latest poet laureate, Henry 
Meade Bland, holds us tense with his 
sonnet, “Sunrise Over The Sierras." Not 
all men know that Robert Frost was born 
in California. Although an expert on 
stone walls in New England, he can and 
does tell us of California in his “A Peck 
of Gold” and “Once By The Pacific.” 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti wrote sonnets to 
his lady. And Petrarch composed 170, 
many of them to Laura, but as Byron 
remarks: 

“Think _ if Laura had been Petrarch’'s 
wife 

He “—e have written sonnets all his 
ife! 

But Ernest McGaffey, of Hollywood, 
has published a beautiful volume of 140 
sonnets to a wife, and just one wife at 
that. You should meet Mrs. McGaffey, 
if you haven't already done so, and sit 
at her table. Read his “A California 
Idyl,” one of the wife's rivals! 

Kathleen Norris and Witter Bynner— 
no scant lines could do them justice! 
Jessie B. Rittenhouse (Mrs. Clinton Scol- 
lard), famous for her anthologies, as well 


as her own poems, gives us “The On- 
set”: 
“The gulls, a multitude upon the sand, 
Seeking the friendly succor of the 
land, 
Retreated at each onset of the wave, 
Then moved back, imperturbable and 


grave, 
Till, in a swift accord, they took the sky 
With strident cry.” 

Sarah Bard Field, wife of the Seer of 
Los Gatos, writes poetry of glowing gold. 
She is a lover of peace and gives of her 
time and enthusiasm to this great cause. 
And Ruth Comfort Mitchell, another who 
has made Los Gatos famous, is the author 
of the recent prose work, “Water,” and 
of that powerful dramatic poem, ‘The 
Night Court." As we read it again, we 
recall that old, drab building in lower 
New York City. You will better appre- 
ciate the West by reading Marguerite 
Wilkinson's “Mountain Lilac.” 

Eunice Mitchell Lehmer, wife of Der- 
rick Norman Lehmer, shows us her heart 
in “A Sea Song.” How many California 
poets write of sea gulls! Jessie B. Ritten- 
house, Mrs. Lehmer—and there are others 
too, for instance, Robinson Jeffers. 

William Rose Benét’s “The Falconer 
of God” is a fine emotional prelude to the 
powerful, dark and sometimes obscure 
lines of Jeffers. But “A California Vig- 
nette,”” “To The Rock That Will Be A 
Cornerstone Of The House” and “Not 
Our Good Luck” are samples of the work 
of California's greatest resident poet. Not 
lyrically the greatest, to be sure, for Rob- 
inson Jeffers does not sing—I think he 
must have written many of his lines with 
his hands rough and calloused from plac- 
ing rocks in the building of his Tower at 
Carmel. 

Arthur Truman Merrill grows flowers 
and cactus and writes poetry in Glendale. 
His “Spring In The Desert” is not just 
what the title indicates; but it makes such 
an enthralling picture that it does not 
need a title at all. The work of this fast- 
coming poet is fitted to his own mold. 
No other writer has a similar powerful, 
vital style. It is his very own. Ethelean 
Tyson Gaw and Grace E. Bush are well- 
known Los Angeles writers of poetry. 

Read further on page 22 
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When Romance Rides 


The Art of F. Tenney Johnson, A.N.A. 


O DOUBT the most understand- 
able, hence one of the most pop- 
ular contemporary Western 

painters is Frank Tenney Johnson, A. 
N. A., who bids fair to climaxing the 
work of that rapidly diminishing group 
of artists who specialized in typical Wild 
West subjects, and included Oscar Ber- 
ninghaus, H. W. Hansen, Wm. R. Leigh, 
E. Narjot, Charles Schreyvogel, Charles 


By EVERETT CARROLL MAXWELL 


F, Tenney Johnson is one of the few 
present day artists who has had real 
training in the practical school of fron- 
tier life that he so adroitly portrays. 

He was born on a cattle ranch in 
Southwestern Iowa, and as a boy herded 
cattle there, later transferring his activi- 
ties to the open ranges of the far West. 
It was here that he plied his brush more 
diligently, recording in pigment the lurid 


to the archives of native research, re- 
constructing as they do the most roman- 
tic and picturesque period of our historic 
Western background. It is often difficult 
to draw the line between illustrative and 
interpretative painting, for as in the case 
of Johnson, it would be a severe test of 
critical judgment to say where one ends 
and the other begins. 

His recent exhibition at the Biltmore 
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Courtesy Biltmore Salon. 


Mountain Meadow, by Frank Tenney Johnson, A.N.A 


Russell and Frederick Remington, not to 
mention others still living. 

I do not anticipate any great amount 
of contradiction in declaring that John- 
son is in a measure the rounded con- 
summation of his Western predecessors, 
and apparently his one desire is to pre- 
serve upon canvas the true spirit of the 
old West, and not allow it to die out of 
memory with the passing generation. 
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pagentry of Western life. It was on our 
open ranges that he got to know the 
horse, for he moved through the changing 
years in true cowboy style. 

Today, as a successful painter, John- 
son stands wholly in a class by himself. 
He visions the romance of the vanished 
past, and records it upon his canvas with 
great feeling for pictorial beauty. In 
time these records will become invaluable 


Salon tells the rest of his story far better 
than we are able to do it in this brief 


article. 


Needless to say, Johnson is a con- 
summate draftsman, and it is his draw- 
ing of his horses and men that helps his 
pictures as much as their scintillating 
color, and brooding mystery. He handles 
his brush with masterly ease, and with 

Read further on page 28 
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The Literary West 


BRET HARTE REVIVED 

RET HARTE has never ceased to capture and hold the 

imagination and to charm the reader of literary taste. As 

a portrayer of character and a writer of short stories he 
stands supreme. Of late, however, a new Bret Harte era seems 
to have dawned. His appealing verse, his heart-gripping story 
form, his human interest essays and book length novels are 
read as never before. Students of Bret Harte are, through 
studies and researches, bringing to light new and heretofore 
unpublished facts regarding his life and work. George R. 
Stewart, Jr.'s book “Bret Harte, Argonaut and Exile” 
just from the press of Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany will be welcomed with delight by lovers 
of Bret Harte everywhere. 

Stewart has done an exceedingly good 
piece of work in his volume of 385 
pages. Some years ago the same au- 
thor, who is Professor of English at 
the University of California, wrote 
an interesting introduction to a 
splendid little volume put out by 
Macmillan’s entitled “The Luck 
of Roaring Camp and Selected 
Stories and Poems.” The Ar- 
gonaut and Exile is the result 
of some years of study and 
investigation of original 
sources and much new Bret 
Harte material has _ been 
brought to light; rather it 
may be said that new and 
interesting interpretation has 
been placed on Harte and 
his work. Stewart sets a 
perfect frame for his picture 
through building up a back- 
ground of ancestry and en- 
vironment. He shows that 
Harte came naturally by his 
ability for creative writing. 

The book is divided into five 
parts:—Part 1, 1836 to 1854, 
Harte’s early life; Part 2, 1854 
to 1860, the first years in Cal- 
ifornia; Part 3, 1860 to 1871, 
Harte’s greatest productive period 
during which he assisted in found- 
ing the Overland Monthly and be- 
came in 1868 its first editor; 1871 to 
1878, covering his life in the east; and 
finally, 1878 to 1902 when he lived abroad. 
Ten illustrations enlivens the volume. There 
are several pages of source references and a 
copious sheaf of notes and general references 
to which is added an exceedingly complete 
index. The volume is attractively printed and 
bound and sells for $5. It is a noteworthy literary contribution. 

The jacket carries these interesting sentences: “Bret Harte’s 
life was an amazing paradox. He wrote of frontier ruffians, but 
he wore a monocle. He was the greatest publicity agent Cali- 
fornia ever had, but he hated California. He was ardently 
democratic, but he hobnobbed with dukes and duchesses. He 
lived in Europe for twenty-four years, but he was a passion- 
ately patriotic American. He wrote the most famous humorous 
poem of his generation, but he was ashamed of it.” 


have also before us the seven volume illustrated edition 

of Bret Harte’s works published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company. No library of Harte material or of Californiana is 
complete without this set. The volumes are: “The Bell-Ringer of 
Angels and Other Stories"; “Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Mediation 
and Other Stories”; “Colonel Starbottle’s Client and Some 
Other People”; “Stories in Light and Shadow”; “Three Partners 
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or The Big Strike on Heavy Tree Hill,” and “In a Hollow 
of the Hills,” the last two being full length novels; and finally 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp and Other Sketches.” 

These seven volumes in handy size and attractive covers 
total 2018 pages and carry a wealth of material. The volume 
containing “The Luck of Roaring Camp” embodies in its 256 
pages the cream of Bret Harte’s published work. In addition to 
“The Luck” there are nine Sketches, three Stories and four 
Bohemian Papers together with Harte’s preface written in San 
Francisco, December 24, 1869. Practically all these stories 

and sketches appeared first in the Overland Monthly. 
It was “The Luck of Roaring Camp” followed 
by such short stories as “The Outcasts of 
Poker Flat” and “Tennessee’s Pardner”’ 
and poems of which “Plain Language 
from Truthful James” and “San Fran- 
cisco from the Sea” are outstanding 
examples that carried Bret Harte to 
fame. Each of the seven volumes 
is enlivened with a full page fron- 
tispiece illustration. The ‘ype 
and general make up of 
books do credit to the publisher. 


CALIFORNIA WRITERS’ 
CLUB POEMS—1931 
HERE has come to m 
desk for review the boo! 

of The California Writers 

Club Poems. I wish that space 

allowed me to quote 

each one of the half hun- 
dred poems, for all are ex- 
cellent. The standard of 
work of the California Writ- 
ers Club is high. Among its 
ee are — of the 
ea writers of poetry in 
the est. Many of the 
poems have been published in 

‘ prominent American magazines. 

The committee in charge of \ 
publication of ; 

Minnie Faegre Knox, Derrick N. 

Lehmer, and Mira Maclay. The 

judges were J. C. Lindberg, editor 

of Pasque Petals; C. A. A. Parker, 

























































editor of L’Aloutte, and A. M. 
Stephen of Vancouver, Secre for 
1931 of The League of Western Writ- 


ers, editor of The Voice of Canada, and 
author of several volumes of poetry and 
prose work. 

M. F. K. who signs the Foreword states that 
the book is not an anthology. I do not know 
why this attitude is taken, unless it be that in 
these modern days anthologies have fallen into some disrepute. 
The volume certainly has dignity, worth, and is of vivid 
interest. 

You see the casual, natural child-bearing in Torrey Con- 
nor’s Indian Corn; Edith Daly puts Age and Youth in haunt- 
ingly beautiful apposition when she writes her Dust of Dreams. 
A wild gypsy heart must be throbbing somewhere over be- 
yond old Death, for Don Farran. How did life teach him to 
write: For One Who Asked About Gypsies? 

And I wouldn't trade her heart, alive, 
For good folks’ virtue or poor Priest's shrive. 

An unusual angle John T. Grant puts into his vision in 
Judas Meditates. e poem is strong, and why not logical? 
And yet, and yet, you or I would hardly like to be the medium 
used for such a base, though necessary, betrayal! Not if we 
love the Nazarene really, as a worshiped big brother. 

Continued on page 21 
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Spending for Thrift 


By EARL J. DOVE 


Southern California Production Supervisor National Thrift Corporation of America 


HE old meaning of thrift implied 
hoarding. To be thrifty one had to 
be acquisitive. A person who had 

the ability or disposition to possess him- 
self of money, goods or any material 
things of value whatsoever, and to hold 
to and add to the store, was a thrifty 
person. To acquire, to keep, to hoard 
were considered thrifty characteristics. 

Thrift in its newer and more rational 
meaning does not condone miserly ten- 
dencies. Spending for thrift, as opposed 
to hoarding for thrift, is the natural and 
rational objective. But spending for thrift 
means also thrift in spending. It is better 
to spend for a purpose than to save and 
hoard to no purpose. One who spends 
is not necessarily a spendthrift; nor is 
one who saves always thrifty. 

You may spend all your money and 
yet be happy and comfortable in your 
old age if you simply balance your ex- 
penditures. Old age in want, will regret 
the spendthrift folly of youth. In sav- 
ing, one should save with a specific ob- 
ject in mind; and in spending one should 
spend with the thought that each amount 
spent is an investment. One must have 
adequate returns on his investments. You 
must follow Benjamin Franklin's admoni- 
tion and not “pay too much for your 
whistle.” 

Youth too often spends thoughtlessly 


and with little regard for the proverbial 
rainy day. The years slip by and with 
them goes the earning power. No attempt 
is made to capitalize the present for the 
benefit of the future. Old age arrives 
and with it no needed cash reserve. 

Under the new meaning—“Spending 
for Thrift,” the setting aside of money 
for emergencies and old age is in fact the 
most liberal spending. Such spending 
should take the form of permanent in- 
vestments. A systematized saving plan 
is usually the foundation for such per- 
manent investment. Nothing is safer or 
more desirable than properly secured 
gold bonds. 

Every individual, every family, every 
business should make and work to a 
budget. At the beginning of the year 
when home budgets are being made, the 
family holds council, makes a mental in- 
ventory, lays plans for the coming year 
and reduces the findings to budget form. 

You may spend, your money for food, 
homes, education,” insurance, recreation 
and other things that make for a well- 
rounded happy life and yet provide 
amply for competence in old age which 
lies ahead. You may reach old age 
happy and contented and independent, 
or you may reach it miserable, dependent 
and with unavailing regrets. 

Money is of no value unless used as 


a medium of exchange. You may, with 
profit, spend every cent that comes into 
your possession. Money is only good 
for what it will buy. The moment it is 
taken out of circulation it loses its value 
and ceases to be a real asset. 

Put not your trust in money but put 
your money in trust. Under the newer 
meaning of thrift you should adopt a sys- 
tematic plan of investment that provides 
for the expenditure of all of your money 
in a way that gets most service out of 
your money. You should, whatever your 
walk in like, adopt “a plan that makes 
spending for thrift a pleasure’ and with 
no regrets. Choose a simple, practical 
systematic method that puts thrills of 
achievement into the task. 

With the habit of spending for thrift 
thoroughly established, you should be 
investing in something permanent while 
at the same time, you will have more 
money for necessities and for pleasure, 
recreation and improvement than you 
could possibly have in a hit-or-miss pro- 
gram of spending. 

You can have comforts. You can 
have travel. You can have a new home 
and garden. You can educate your 
children. You can build up an estate. 
You can have all of these things and 
experience a new thrill by “Spending 
for Thrift.” 


Romance of British Columbia 


is vividly colored. Romance abounds 

in books and original material to be 
found in the Provincial Library in Vic- 
toria. British Columbia was explored by 
Captain Cook and Vancouver. Its in- 
terior was traversed first by scouts of 
the fur companies, then by the fur bri- 
gades. Soldiers of fortune carved their 
way through the wilderness, enduring 
hardships that would strike terror to 
many a modern tenderfoot. Their narra- 
tives thrill us with accounts of their 
exploits. 

The Provincial Library in the fine 
parliament building in Victoria contains 
the best collection of books in Canada 
west of Winnipeg. In its archives are 
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Ts: whole story of British Columbia 


By GRACE T. HADLEY 


many original maps, charts, logs and 
journals of early explorers and pioneers. 
In this remarkable library the early his- 
tory of the Pacific Northwest is pre- 
sented as a pictorial pageant. There is 
the case of Captain Cook. Vancouver 
came with him as midshipman and was 
thus introduced to this country. There 
are many valuable papers relating to the 
exploits of Captain George Vancouver. 
There is a marvelous collection of Cook 
records and relics. 

There are original manuscript records 
and journals of the officers of the Hud- 
son's Bay Compariy. The original com- 
missions granted by Queen Victoria, by 
the Grace of God, to Sir James Douglas 
and other officials, may be seen here. 


And also the great seal of England as 
attached to the old Vancouver Island and 
British Columbia grants. 

A quaint feature is a marvelous old 
chart of 1575 which portrays the state 
of California as an island, and there is 
also a priceless old atlas, an original 
Pieter Goos atlas which shows Califor- 
nia still an island while Alaska is en- 
tirely missing. There is a rare old book 
by Sir Francis Drake titled, “The World 
Encompassed” from which one deduces 
that this gentleman adventurer thought 
he had seen just about all the world 
there was to see. The coast was visited 
by Drake after sacking Spanish coast 
cities and he sailed north to seek the 

Continued on page 29 
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Minnie Faegre Knox hurts us with the 
sad charm of her “Tears and Tinkling 
Bells’; but we like to be hurt this way. 

It is up there for everyone to see, 
whose glasses are rightly ground! You 
saw it. I saw it. And Gertrude La 


Page saw it—the mystery, the wonder 


of Tamalpais! 
With things first hand like these 
for us to see, 
All forms of art seem but idolatry. 

And Oh, magical lines of Eunice 
Mitchell Lehmer! Hidden Beauty is one 
of the sweetest song poems I have 
seen for a long time. The author out- 
generals Napoleon, outshines the 
reigning beauty, and is more holy 
than a saint—all because of what a 
baby recognizes. 

The poem: I Have a Son, by Anna 
Blake Mezquida, strikes a new note 
in kinship. It is quite worth while to 
pen a brave story like this on a 
vital life-subject. Lori Petri tells a 
way to escape, in Refuge. It sings 
into the reader’s heart. And all the 
witching philosophy of Beauty is 
here. There are five poems by Harry 
Noyes Pratt, all in his usual lyrical 
style. Each one has that intangible 
something which marks the work of 
a poet. Eva Riehle writes depress- 
ingly, yet beautifully. If poets must 
write of Death, why not stamp it as 
man-made? Or, better, why not call 
it Birth? That is reallly what it is— 
birth into a partly-known and beauti- 
ful Beyond! 

Most of us like Little People poems. 
Mabel Rose Stevenson gives us a 
mystically-beautiful one in Springtime 
In Donegal. A fine, strong, closing 
poem is Guy Winfrey's Sequoia Gi- 
gantea. It has more philosophy than 
limbs and branches, but it makes the 
reader think. For me it conjures up 
the Sequoia Club and Harr Wagner 
and many happy times with poetry- 
loving people of the Bay District of 
San Francisco. 

Ben Fie.p. 
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SWINGING THE CENSER 


VOLUMES of reminiscence are some- 
times tiresome and frequently of 
chief value to those only acquainted with 
the characters portrayed. Such is not 
the case with Katherine M. Bell's recent 
volume “Swinging the Censer’’—remin- 
iscences of old Santa Barbara. The au- 
thor has a way of dressing up facts and 
incidents so as to make them instructive 
and interesting to the general reader as 
well as to those who know and love 
California and the Santa Barbara of the 
old days. It was for her children and 
grandchildren especially that Mrs. Bell 
wrote these delightful reminiscences and 
romances of early California. The ap- 
pearance of the volume is owing to many 
requests that came for the issuance of 
these stories in book form. 
The author is recognized as an au- 





The Literary West 


Continued from page 19 


thority on early Santa Barbara history. 
There is much of information carried in 
such chapters as “A Santa Barbara 
Childhood,” “The Idyl of Concepcion 
Arguello,” “A Reminiscence of Placer 
Days,” “A Row of Old Houses,” “Black 
Pages in the History of Santa Barbara,” 
“The Santa Barbara Presidio,” ‘Lordly 
Days of Santa Cruz” and “The Story of 
Manuelita,” the latter being a_ true 
Romance of old California with the scene 
laid in historic Los Angeles. 

The book is compiled by Katherine 





Bell Cheney; the pen drawings are by 
Margaret Webb. C. A. Storke writes an 
appreciation of Mrs. Bell and Charles 
Cheney gives an afterword. The inside 
covers are delightfully illuminated with 


reproductions of the Old Mission. The 
full page portraits in costumes of the 
period and the design of the book, type 
faces, margins and binding produce a 
delightful volume. 

SWINGING THE SENCER, by 
Katherine M. Bell. Lloyd E. Smith, 
Agent, P. O. Box 1398, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 307 pages. Price $2.75. 


MAX WIECZOREK 


HERE has come to our desk a volume 
devoted to the Life and Work of Max 
ieczorek, eminent artist so well 
known to Southern Californians and to 
lovers of art generally throughout the 
country. Everett Carroll Maxwell has 
done a distinct service in bringing into 
permanent form reproductions of many 
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of Wieczorek's paintings, sixty all told 
with a photographic reproduction of the 
artist himself used as a frontispiece. Max 
Wieczorek specializes on the human 
face and form and there are included in 
the volume portraits of numerous no- 
tables, one of Mr. Maxwell, who has 
written clearly, not alone of the life of 
the noted painter, but also in sufficient 
detail of his work quoting where neces- 
sary from various outstanding magazines 
and periodicals. This book of repro- 
ductions in halftone together with the 

text results in a volume that may well 

grace any library table. Price $5.00. 

7 * . . 


FLASHES FROM THE ETERNAL 
SEMAPHORE 

N a previous number of this maga- 

* zine was included a review of a 

companion volume “The Upward 


Reach.” Mr. Leo J. Muir is well 
qualified to write under caption 
“Flashes from the Eternal Sema- 
phore.” It would be difficult to select 


a particular thesis upon which Mr. 
Muir bases his book. He does how- 
ever, indicate that service to man- 
kind is an ideal for everyone. The 
real theme of the book is that the deep 
truths of life have been discovered 
and placarded by the great thinkers 
of all time. Work and hard work 
are essential to character training. 
“The Pursuit of Easy Things Makes 
Men Weak" is the title of Flash One 
from the Semaphore. These flashes 
continue, for example: “Joy Dwells in 


the Ordinary,” and again, “Thy 
Speech Betrayeth Thee”; concluding 
with “The Majesty of Law.” Mr. 


Muir quotes with discretion and as in 
the case of his ‘““The Upward Reach” 
uses epigram readily and with telling 
effect. 

FLASHES FROM THE ETER- 
NAL SEMAPHORE, by Leo. J. 
Muir. Order from the Author, 437 
South Hill St., Los Angeles. 113 
pages. Price $1.00. 


. 


THE DAWN OF LITERATURE 


HERE is a volume by an author who is 

well prepared to discuss intelligently 
the rise of letters and the development of 
a literary spirit....Dr. Holliday is profes- 
sor of English in the San Jose State Col- 
lege; is president of the League of West- 
ern Writers, and an author of many vol- 
umes. As Dr. Holliday points out in his 
preface, it has been customary in the past 
to give chief attention to the literature of 
the Greek and Roman periods. Little in- 
deed has been done to emphasize the lit- 
erature of the earlier peoples and times. 
In consequence of this, “The Dawn of 
Literature” is a distinct contribution, as 
the author brings forward much material 


of high literary quality of the days long 


preceding the Iliad or Odyssey. Those 


earlier peoples in Babylonia and Persia 
and the Orient were making literature in 


Read further on page 22 
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California's Literary Wealth 


John Russell McCarthy is famous as a 
writer of lyrics and keen, philosophical 
poems. Some of his lines remind us of 
Ambrose Bierce and “Yorick” who edited 
a page on the San Diego Tribune. But 
perhaps he is coming to be known best as 
a writer of ballads. Read his “First 
Across The Sands,” an episode of Span- 
ish California. Like many other of the 
gifted poets included in the volume, Mr. 
McCarthy is also a writer of prose. 


ANY are the names of talented 

poets in this California Anthology. 
Edith Daley, Librarian of the San Jose 
Public Library; Anne Bremer; Mrs. Fre- 
mont Older, wife of a great Western 
editor, and Mrs. Upton Sinclair; and Roy 
Walter James of Covina; Mary Carolyn 
Davies, graduate of the University of 
California, tells us of “The Circuit Rider” 
in her prize-winning poem. Leslie Nel- 
son Jennings, and Beulah May of Santa 
Ana, sing to us. We may not escape the 
thrall of Lillian White Spencer's “Frey 
Serra” or Belle Willey Gue's “That 
Year,” nor Sydney King Russell's “One 
Spake To Helen.” And how Sarah Ham- 
mond Kelly's beautiful lyric, “Caught,” 
brings back the keen competition of the 
Overland Monthly's poetry contest in 
1928 and this poem as the winner. 

Ruth Le Prade, of Los Angeles, is go- 
ing to reorganize the earth socially and 
industrially. She tells about it all in her 
volume, “A Woman Free.” Clark Ash- 
ton Smith, of Auburn, California, was 
greeted royally by George Sterling when 
Smith’s volume, “Ebony and Crystal,” 
was published. Truly, Mr. Smith's poems 
are worth while. Poetry-lovers admire 
the work of Hildegarde Flanner of Alta- 
dena. She lives high up in that foothill 
town back of Pasadena and her poems 
enthrall us: 


“Who sings upon the pinnacle of night? 
Down, down, unearthly bird, you sing 


too soon! 
O bird, be still! O bird, the earth is 
stricken 
To hear you at the bosom of the 
moon.” 


The women shoulder out the men in 
the poetry section of Mr. Markham’s vol- 
ume. But what man isn’t happy to have 
a beautiful woman do that? And if a 
woman is intellectual, men love her just 
the same—perhaps more. This is proven 
to be true amongst the poets. Idella 
Purnell, Editor of Palms Poetry Maga- 
zine of Guadalajara, Mexico, and New 
York City, says in her “Silhouette”: 
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Continued from page 17 
“Serape-wrapped, sombrero-peaked, they 


Serene as clouds, remote as any star 
Far down the road a rushing motor car 
* * * * Mexico is all of that: 
A ao a — behind a high-peaked 
at ve 
Nancy Buckley, sweet singer of San 
Francisco, tells us of the ships in the har- 
bor at the Golden Gate: 
“A thousand setting suns have blazed 
On them their dazzling lights: 
A thousand rising moons have gazed 


At them through silent nights; 
And now, where blows the western 


reeze 
And leaps the snow-white foam, 
At last, these welcome argosies 
Are harbored safe at home.” 


Esther Yarnell’s fine poem, “Color,” is 
reproduced. On the Los Angeles Police 
Force is Cyrus C. Johnson. They call 
him the poet laureate of the department. 
If you will, you may be captured by this 
almost shy policeman. Read his “Hills 
of California.” Jake Zeitlin, popular Los 
Angeles bookseller, is typically cryptic in 
his “Mono Lake.” Anna Blake Mez- 
quida, poet and novelist, lives anywhere 
in California, and her poem, “The Cap- 
tive,” should be enjoyed when you ac- 
quire your copy of Songs and Stories. 
“Evocation” by Lionel Stevenson, for- 
merly of the English Department of the 
University of California, is very much 
worth while. 

Neeta Marquis, the well-known Los 
Angeles writer, stresses the fundamental 
thing in poetry. Her three stanzes on 
“Beauty” make a flawless gem. I quote 
the last stanza: 

“And yet, if alien fields appear 

More lovely than the ones I see, 
Beholding them too bright and near, 
How should I bear the ecstasy?” 

Anne Hamilton has a first prize poem, 

“Anxiety.” I give it in full: 


“Dear God, if You should chance to find 
A tiny angel, still quite new, 


Would You mind being very kind? 
This is her mother asking You. 


“If You will hold her precious hand 
To keep her, Lord, from missing me, 
Until she learns to understand, 

You, too, will love her tenderly.” 


Virgil Markham is perhaps better 
known as the author of such novels as 
“The Scamp,” “Death in the Dusk,” and 
“The Black Door.” But while he is 
prose-writing or lecturing, he yet finds 
time and inspiration for poetry. Read 
his “Thalatta, Thalatta!” If you would 
be couraged to meet the Great Change, 
this poem will take away fear. Helen 
Wills Moody shows that she is adept 
with a pen as well as at tennis. 

In the Southern part of the State are 
found Salton Sea and Carriso Gorge— 
two of the wonders of California. Ben 
Field writes of them. Following are two 
stanzas of his “Carriso Gorge”: 


“Eastward the wise men sought to find a 


pass 

Where tensile steel could stretch its 
glistening limbs, 

Where steam could whistle from brave 
lips of brass 

And continental traffic lift its hymns. 

“But from the javelined San Diego bay 

Across the chaos of the mountains’ 


girth, 

There seemed no place where nature 
formed a way 

To reach this empire of unreckoned 
worth.” 

Some will regret omission of such 
names as Leroy McLeod and Helen Hoyt 
with her “Leaves of Wild Grape” or 
“Apples Here In My Basket.” Also, D. 
Maitland Bushby and Whitley Gray are 
deserving of mention. But such omissions 
only show the extent of the field to be 
covered and the wealth of material from 
which to choose. 

By all means secure a copy of Songs 
and Stories by Edwin Markham. The 
edition will come to be invaluable. The 
Powell Publishing Company, Los Angeles. 


The Literary West 


Continued from page 21 


what Dr. Holliday speaks of as the 
“Dawn” period. There are 6 chapters in 
the book — The Dawn in Egypt; The 
Dawn in Babylonia and Assyria; The 
Dawn in India; The Dawn in Persia; 
The Dawn in China; The Dawn in Pales- 
tine. The illustrations, of which there 
are a large number, are unique in the ex- 
treme, many of them never having before 
found their way into books for common 
usage, taken from the archives and orig- 


inal sources. Dr. Holliday intersperses 
the prose and poetry selections that he 
uses to illustrate his subject matter, and 
his discussions and characterizations are 
such as to produce a volume of extreme 
value, not only for the purpose of school 
use but for the general reader. There is 
an extensive bibliography and a complete 
index. 

THE DAWN OF LITERATURE, by 
Carl Holliday. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 


pany. 367 pages. Price $3.50. 
Read further on next page 
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CALIFORNIA 


OCKWELL D. HUNT is well known 

as a historian, and especially as a his- 
torian of California and the West. Many 
readers are familiar with his Short His- 
tory of California, which is in fast a 
volume of dignified size written in col- 
laboration with Nellie Van de Grift San- 
chez. Now comes a less pretentious vol- 
ume of an elementary nature, entitled 
“California: A Little History of a Big 
State.” This book may be considered as 
a companion volume to his book, “Cali- 
fornia The Golden,” and will find place 
as excellent supplemental material in the 
earlier years of school. Dr. Hunt gives 
in 21 chapters, making up seven parts of 
an interesting portrayal, many of the im- 
portant facts and incidents connected 
with the early history of the state—the 
Indians and their manners and customs; 
the early discoverers and explorers; the 
Spanish period; the American supremacy, 
with the glamour of the gold days. The 
geographical influences on the state are 
also brought out. There are a number 
of full-page illustrations and other excel- 
lent half-tones, together with a pronounc- 
ing vocabulary and an interesting picto- 
graphic map of California on the inside 
covers. 


CALIFORNIA: A LITTLE HISTORY 
OF A BIG STATE, by Rockwell D. 
Hunt. D. C. Heath & Company. 148 
pages. 


* * * * 


THROUGH THE FOG 


OCTOR SPENCER has dedicated 
volume as follows: “To the 
Russian intelligentsia, regardless of na- 
tionality and race, rank and station, who 
died in the revolution. Through the Fog 
relates the twelve years of Russian his- 
tory between 1908 and 1920 in a vivid 
convincing style. The author, himself 
an eye-witness to the advance which he 
relates with sympathetic understanding 
as well as with an unbiased hand, de- 
scribes Imperial Russia just before the 
War, during the War, and in the tragic 
days of the revolution itself. 


Joseph Smil Morozov, the son of an 
aristocratic Hebrew mother and a dis- 
tinguished Russian father, is the chief 
subject of the story. Joseph and his 
brother David, who was his companion 
through the years of schooling, were 
constantly thrown in the society of both 
Hebrews and cultured Russians. Their 
love affairs give reality and interest to 
pages which must necessarily chronicle 
much suffering. Doctor Spector recom- 
mends that all who are interested in the 
history of his former country should 
combine the study of various epics of 
history with the leading novels at the 
same time, as much is thus made clear 
that otherwise would remain obscure in 
the manners, customs and conditions of 
those periods. Though now a citizen of 
our country, since 1926, and under no 
ban in writing of facts as he chooses, the 
literary heritage of his fatherland is his 
and he writes from choice in the same 
medium—that of fiction. He is now Pro- 





fessor at the College of Puget Sound in 

‘acoma. 

The young man Joseph, bereft of all, 
his family, his fiancee having been tor- 
tured to death, turned his face toward 
the new world, the land of promise. Per- 
haps the future will bring us a continu- 
ation of his experiences in this country. 
A fearless, hopeful spirit, a victim of 
circumstances involving turbulence, he 
challenges the interest and admiration of 
all who read his adventures. 


L. J. Costican. 
THROUGH THE FOG. A Russian 


ON THE TRAILS OF YESTERDAY 


THERE is need enough of interes 

and authentic stories of the days o 
the Argonauts. The hardships that were 
encountered by those who braved the 
dangers of the plains and deserts in the 
covered wagons should be fully appre- 
ciated by members of the present and 
future generations. “On The Trails of 
Yesterday” is a little ‘volume by one 
whose forbears came across the country 
to California. These related to him the 
stories of their trials, tribulations and 
joys and these stories have been set 
down in a form to be readily used by 
the children in the schools and homes 
today. 

The book begins with the life and 
background of an Indiana family and 
of the preparations they made through 
reading of the experiences of earlier trav- 
elers and in outfitting for the trek west- 
ward. The story then proceeds as the 
group travels on and finally reaches the 
Golden State. Then there is inter- 
spersed bits of western history; also 
interesting experience that make the vol- 
ume one of distinct value for supple- 
mental use in school or for general read- 
ing in the home. The illustrations are 
by Ray Bethers, the headpieces and tail- 
— being typical of the overland 


ON THE TRAILS OF YESTER- 
DAY. California stories by Roy W. 
Cloud. Illustrated by Ray Bethers. Harr 
Wagner Publishing , Bem 219 
pages. 


. . * . 


DREAMS IN THE DARK 


“TP PEAMS IN THE DARK,” by Anna 
Kalfus Spero of Berkeley, is a slen- 
der little voulme in silver and black, 
which has aroused considerable interest 
among psychologists. William Lyon 
Phelps mentions it in his department in 
Scribner's Magazine, “As I Like It.” The 
librarian of Yale University, Francis 
Uridge, who is especially interested in 
the psychology of the subconscious, 
called the poems to his attention. 

The collection contains 27 poems, the 
record of dream consciousness. The 
poems have the atmosphere and illusion 
of dreams, but there is also a simple di- 
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rectness about them which give them the 
stamp of sincerity. To quote the fore- 
word, “In these experiences my mind was 
apparently effortless, with everything 
done for it except where the lines assert 
is done coudiiiaan aud oo fe tomtep 
in dream psy y, to poet as 
well, the volume contains much of in- 


terest. 
—Exmasetu Apspey Everett. 


DREAMS IN THE DARK, By Anna 
Kalfus Spero. University of California 
Press. 17 pages. Price $1.00. 


* . 7 * 


SPOILS OF MARRIAGE 


ONE of the most sensational and 

startling books of the year has just 
been completed by two prominent local 
attorneys. This book is most unique and 
as a story of modern life filled with 
human emotions, heart throbs, romance, 
» love, and adventure. It explains clearly 
the confusion and complexity of the laws 
that so vitally affect the property status 
of every man, woman and child. 


The manuscript ran as a serial in one 
of the Los Angeles daily newspapers 
several months and created consid- 
erable interest. two authors, Nathan 
Goldberg and Edward Linder, have with 
surprising effectiveness torn asunder the 
curtains of mysteriousness that enshrouds 
our laws, and have created a novel which 
very discreetly and entertainingly ex- 
plains in simple everyday language the 
meaning of laws. The story has 
for its setting the glamorous background 
of Hollywood life and brings to the read- 
er the characterization of a fine, upright 

ung man, Jimmy Knowal, in love with 
erry Nixon's daughter. Jerry Nixon is 
a banker who is caught up in the mad 
whirl of modern life and falls a victim 
to the wiles and coquettery of the fair 
sex. He is eventually entangled in a 
whirlpool of sin which is climaxed with 
his embezzling monies from his bank and 
disappears. 

Jimmy arrives in Los Angeles to fur- 
ther his practice of law, leaving Dorothy, 
his sweetheart, in the small town of 
Brockton with a promise that he would 
marry her as soon as he secured a start 
in California. 


The reader will be held spellbound as 
he reads of the problems that beset Jimmy 
in California, particularly when he faces 
a_ situation where he doesn't know 
whether he is in love with Dorothy or 
with Constance and how adroitly and 
cleverly the enigma is solved. 


The heart-breaking scenes are touch- 
ing, particularly where the authors de- 
pict a situation in which “Stern Justice” 
as represented by the law, tears away 
from a mother her child because of her 
indiscretions. Its tragedies will touch 
you to the quick. 

J. J. Soro. 


SPOILS OF MARRIAGE, by Ed 
ward Linder and Nathan Goldberg. Pub- 
oo ae Price 
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This Athletic World of Ours 


NEW YEAR’S ROSE BOWL GAME 


HAT chance has Southern Cali- 
fornia to defeat the mighty 


champions from Tulane Uni- 
With 


versity of New Orleans? the 


Georgia game out of the way, this is all 
that remains to complete gridiron history 
for the season of 1931! What chance 
has Tulane with Southern California? 
Coach Bernie W. Bierman and his as- 
sistant, Ted Cox, have built up one of 
the most formidable football machines in 
Southern Conference history. The writer 
thinks Southern California will come out 
on top, but not without playing smart 


The Death of Uncle Tom's 


Aiken's powerful representation has 
served with few changes as the standard 
six-act version of the play. 

What has happened to a nation that 
can let die so vivid a picture of life with 
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University of Alabama football team 
University of Washington 20 to 19. 


By EVERETT L. SANDERS 


and heads-up football for four full quar- 
ters. A lapse at any point in the game 
should be disastrous. 

Mr. Harry Cross of the New York 
Herald-Tribune says among other things, 














in an analysis of the Notre-Dame-U. S. 
C. game that Howard Jones has molded 
together one of the best balanced elevens 
developed among American colleges for a 
long time. Its extensive assortment of 
plays included every kind of maneuver 
to meet any given situation. The Tro- 
jans were an impressive football team. 
According to the Literary Digest of De- 
cember 5, 1931, “Few high-grade foot- 


CATS 


Continued from page 14 


its compelling huma nemotions? Are we 
growing too intellectual and rich to still 
appreciate “Life Among the Lowly,” or 
to feel the surge of Uncle Tom's divine 
loyalty? 


ball teams have ever been equipped with 
the offensive and defensive weapons that 
Southern California possessed.” 


It is possible for U. S. C. to live up 
to the many fine things that have been 





at Rose Bowl, January 1, 1926, when they defeated 
Wallace Wade shown pointing hand. 


said about them. They will have to if 
the West is to win its first game from the 
southern team in the Pasadena Rose Bowl. 

In 1923 U. S. C. won from Penn State, 
14 to 3; in 1930 they over-whelmed a 
strong University of Pittsburg team, 47 
to 14. The Tulane game is the third 
appearance of Southern California in 
the Rose Bowl. What will they do on 
January 1, 1932? 


Cabin 


As the Troy National Budget remarked 
nearly 80 years ago, “this is one of the 
rich, pathetic and rare things which in- 
terest the feelings and find their way 
directly to the heart.” 
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The “Hay-Wire” Page 


BUG-HOUSE 


COUPLE of bums were shambling 

along Hope Street the other eve- 
ning just at sunset, when, for no ac- 
countable reason, their attentions be- 
came fixed upon the University Club 
across the street. They stopped and 
scrutinized the building from pavement 
to peak, evidently commenting on the 
perfect details of the Early Italian archi- 
tecture. 

‘What is it, Bill?” asked Jim. 

“Damn if I know. Can't be a church, 
too big. Can't be a hospital It ain't 
no office building.” 

And thus perplexed they decided to 
investigate at closer range. So they 
crossed the street, peered into the en- 
trance, backed off, veered around, and 
finally poked their noses through the 
stone window-grilling, much to the con- 
sternation of members, bell-hops, and 
attendants on the inside. After feasting 
their eyes on the sumptuous lobby for 
a while, they went back to the curb and 
gave the whole building another sweep- 
ing survey. 

“One on me,” said Jim. “Never seen 
nothing like that before.” 


“Guess it must be a harem,” 
Bill. 

“Harem nothing. You movie nut. 
Oh, look! Over the door. That'll tell us.” 


Over the entrance is a welcoming in- 
scription “‘writ"in Latin. “Floreat Hae 
Societas Fratrum Vi Et Concordia.” Jim 
started to spell the sentence out. 

“You ain't readin’ that right, Jim, and 
it don’t make no sense.” 

“I am readin’ it right, and it don't 
make no sense.” 

Just then the doorman, all gold-braid 
and brass-buttons, advanced upon them. 
Evidently he had been ordered to chase 
the gaping pair away and descended 
upon them with all the dignity and 
despatch of a commissioned officer. 

“Beat it, Bill,’ admonished Jim. And 
they scurried down the street in what 
to them was precipitate haste. When 
they were at a safe distance, Jim ex- 
plained in a hoarse whisper: 

“Did you get it That was the keeper. 
If he had caught us, he'd a dragged us 
in there. Don't you see?—al) them 
barred-windows, and that crazy writin’ 
over the door. It’s a lunatic asylum!” 





ventured 


By CHARLES FLETCHER SCOTT 


LEAGUES AND LEAGUES 


OMEBODY could write a very in- 

teresting article about all the new 
modes of thinking that the automobile 
has brought into vogue. Even the man- 
ner of giving directions has entirely 
changed. In the old days, if you asked 
some wayside Samaritan how to get to 
a certain ranch, he would usually hem- 
and-haw, and finally say: 

“Well, go down this road five miles; 
turn north three miles, and then east one 
mile.” 

But now if you stop along the high- 
way and ask for directions the answer 
will probably be something like this: 

“Go straight ahead to the third boule- 
vard stop; turn right to the second 
boulevard stop, and then left to the sec- 
ond filling-station.” " ~ 

The mile, as a unit of highway meas- 
ure, is entirely out-of-date. Now, your 
destination is five boulevard stops and 
two filling-stations away. 

. 
MANNA FOR MODERNS 


VETERAN Golfer, playing over 
the Victoria course at Riverside for 
the first time, was surprised to find the 
turf of that arid regiém in such good 
condition. He was surprised, also, to 
find such well-trained caddies. The one 
he drew was a little colored boy about 
eight or nine years old, with the bright- 
est, big, rolling eyes and an ingratiating 
smile. He would always press the flag 
upon the grass so that not the slightest 
flutter would distract the concentration 
of the putt. The Veteran Golfer soon 
found that his caddy’s estimates of dis- 
tances were accurate. He was tremen- 
dously pleased by the soto voce gurgles 
of approval that greeted every good shot. 
When they reached the fifteenth fair- 
way, the turf was not so good as for- 
merly. The grass was streaked with 
drifts of sand. The lies were abominable. 
“How come?” asked the Veteran Golfer 
of his caddy. “The rest of the course is 
so good and this hole is so bum.” 

“Oh, dat.” said the caddy. “Dat is 
silt washed down off the mountains. Dey 
had a cloudburst up here a few weeks 
ago, and all dat dirt washed down on 
dis end of the course. The Caddy-Mas- 
ter says that dis whole place was a 
ragin’ torrent. Something awful!" He 
rolled his eyes up in the direction of the 





canyon down which the water had swept. 

“And dirt wasn't all dat the water 
brought down,” the boy continued, “dere 
was hundre.is of watermelons stacked up 
in dat canyon and the water just washed 
dem ali down and scattered dem all over 
the course." The muscles of his mouth 
twitched involuntarily. 

“You must have had a grand time that 
day,’ ventured the Veteran Golfer. 

“No, sir,” the little fellow replied. His 
mouth stopped twitching and stiffened at 
the corners. “No, sir. Those days I 


was sick in bed.” 
A recently returned, brim full of 
experiences, from a trip around 
the world. Just give him the slightest 
opening and he will metaphorically grab 
you by the hair of the head and drag 
you frantically down the Rieviera, up 
the Rhine, over the Alps, and through 
the Catacombs. Every thing you men- 
tion reminds him of something abroad. 
If you ask him if he has seen Don 
Campbell yet, away he goes on camel- 
back, loping across the Sahara desert 
enveloped in stinging hot sands by day, 
and frozen with fear at night lest the 
marauding Bedouin bands circling around 
their camp shooting their carbines into 
the air and shrieking their college death- 
knells should close in on him, his wife, 
and the guide, and murder them all in 
cold blood for the wife's diamonds. And 
then his mind will narrow down to that 
famous guide. There never was an- 
other. He was a real native who had 
picked up enough pigeon-English to make 
himself very valuable. “Quite a fellow! 
Undoubtedly a great Shiek down on his 
luck, masquerading as a guide,’ he 
will say. 

But at this juncture, his wife will in- 
variably break into the narrative, know- 
ing that she could make a better job of 
a Shiek-guide than could any mere male 
—especially a mere male husband. 

And away she will go with feminine 
exaggerations of that marvelous dusky, 
handsome Shiek. So graceful and gra- 
cious. Such manners! Her heart fairly 
stopped beating every time he wrapped 
his flowing robes about him and bowed 
He was such a treasure! How 
Read further on page 32 





DESERT ENGLISH 
FRIEND of mine and his wife 


low. 
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NEW 
MACMILLAN 
BOOKS 


COMPANIONS ON THE TRAIL 


By HAMuin GARLAND 


Literary adventures by the author of “A 
Son of the Middle Border’’.................... $2.50 


SINCE CALVARY 


By Lewis Browne 


Another best seller by the author of “This 
ee i, et ae $3.50 


CALIFORNIA GARDENS 


By Winirrep STARR DosyNns 


A pictorial record of California's contribu- 
tion to the living art of garden design..$5.00 


NORTH AMERICA 


By Lucy Spracue MitcHELy 


A new kind of geography-story book for 
children with pictures by Kurt Wiese..$3.50 


—rIc> 


On Sale at All Book Stores 


—rIl> 


THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


(Display Room) 
350 Mission St. 1031 So. Broadway 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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ROOM 
A CHRISTMAS THOUGHT 
By Extnor LENNEN 
O ROOM for Him 
That winter night of His holy birth; 
No room for Him 
While He walked the friendless roads of earth. 





So the manger-child, the despised man 
Departed life as He began. 

No room at the Inn; no room in their hearts; 
Life pierced Him with such selfish darts! 
He must have rejoiced to return above, 
Where there was room in the Father's love. 


She is the Secretary of the Los Angeles Chapter of the 
League of Western Writers and was introduced to Overland- 
Out West readers in a recent issue. 
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OLD COINS IN A WINDOW 


By Ben Fievp 
RECIAN, Egyptian, of glorious ancient years, 
Shining and worn as they left the tradesmen’s hands, 
Given for a slave, or to still a woman's tears, 
Or perhaps the price of passage to Byzantine lands! 


Coins in a window stamped with Caesar's head, 
Mayhap Christ Jesus saw them on a day,— 

Hid by Mary Magdalen one night in her bed, 
And given to a beggar at Bethany. 


Silver denarius of dynasties sublime, 
Where Constantine and Claudius’ figures dimly show;— 
How much of stark ambition, of storied love, of crime, 
Is stamped on those coins of two thousand years ago! 


Published in the Circle Magazine of New York, August, 
1930. Reprinted in The Numismatist of Baltimore, October, 
1930, and in other publications. 
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NONE SO BLIND 


By Eucenia T. Finn 
E did not see 
Beneath the grey-hued mask Age made him wear, 
Youth clutching eagerly a cherished dream; 
When sorcery of silver in his hair 
Transformed his ruddy day to night's cool gleam. 
We did not see or try to understand. 


We did not see 

His aching feet upon the upward climb; 

Nor did his tightened lips with shadowed smile, 
Reveal the courage that could conquer time, 

And make the burden bearing seem worth while. 
We did not see or try to understand. 


We did not see, 
The goal that he beheld with steadfast eyes 
Nor realize the price he gladly paid 

For every flashing glimpse of clearer skies. 
His spirit soared triumphant, unafraid. 

We did not see or try to understand. 
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Singing Games 


Continued from page 6 


What the words mean nobody could 
possibly tell, but what difference so 
long as the game is enjoyed? 

Perhaps by this time the dancers choose 
a more rollicking tune, and, as each man 
swings his lass entirely around him or 
“weaves her in and out” from one fellow 
to another down the length of the room, 
they all sing: 


Oh, we'll all go won to Bowser's, to 
Bowser's, to Bowser's, 
We'll all go down to Bowser’s and get 
some good old beer. 
It's right and left to Bowser’s, to Bow- 
ser's, to Bowser’s, 
It's right and left to Bowser’s to get 
some good old beer. 
Then with a sudden slowing down, the 
tune and the words change: 
Come, my love, and go with me; 
We'll go down to Tennessee. 
"Tis so far I cannot go, 
Cannot leave my mother, O! 


Evidently “my love” is steadfast in 
her refusal to go; for those last words 
are frequently the ones with which the 
dance closes. 

Doubtless many of these songs and 
games crept up into the mountain coves 
from the plantation settlements of 75 or 
100 years ago; for some of the verses 
sound very much like those sung by the 
children of the South long before the 
Civil War. For instance, “Susie Brown,” 
still heard at the mountain parties, has 
lines perhaps yet remembered by some 
aged farmer owner of vast cotton fields 
that once swarmed with negro slaves. 

This game, executed in various forms, 
is sometimes played by having a girl 
and boy within a revolving circle of 
dancers, choose a partner while all ex- 
press the seeker’s sentiments in the 
words: 


Love in the middle as we go ‘round, 

Love in the middle as we go ‘round, 

Love in the middle as we go ‘round, 
Love you, Susie Brown. 


When the couple within the circle 
have chosen a couple from it the four 
dance within the ring, and then the or- 
iginal two return to the rank and file, 
leaving the new couple to repeat the 
performance. Sometimes the partners 
have to be stolen from the whirling group, 
and often they escape, and thus the 
dance is changed to “Skip” or “My Lou,” 


with the vigorous but not exactly ar- 
tistic accompaniment of 
Lost my partner, skip to my Lou, 
Lost my partner, skip to my Lou, 
Lost my partner, skip to my Lou, 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 


I'll get another one, better than you, 

I'll get another one, better than you, 

I'll get another one, better than you, 
Skip to my Lou, my darling. 


As the night wears away, some of the 
young fellows, excited by too much 
“mountain dew,” as their home-made 
whiskey is commonly called, begin, per- 
haps, to sing some such ancient highland 
lyric as 
Old Dan Tucker was a fine old man, 
He washed his face in the frying pan, 
He comed his hair with a wagon wheel, 
And died with the tooth-ache in his heel. 
Get out of the way for Old Dan Tucker. 
Get out of the way for Old Dan Tucker. 


ERHAPS by this time someone has 
snatched the battered old violin 
from the peg on the wall, and com- 
mences to heat the blood of the crowd 
with such classics of mountain music as 
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Reminiscences of 
Old Santa Barbara 


Memories of Spanish-Mexican Califor- 
nia—the first circus, early families, Pre- 
sidios, Missions, Ned McGowan, Jack 
Powers, Concepcion Arguello, in Kath- 
erine Bell's new book, “Swinging the 
Censor.” Called “a unique record ot 
lamorous days.” Clothbound, 307 pages, 
$0.75 postpaid. 


L. E. SMITH, Agent, 
P. O. Box 1398 Hartford, Conn. 
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“Cumberland Gap,” “Run, Nigger, Run,” 

and “Turkey in the Straw.” The jigs 

become more violent; there is rough 
Read further on page 32 
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great directness. This artist stands alone 
in his ability to depict an incident in the 
life of the old West, or the West of 
today, without losing sight of the mood— 
the mystery of haunting night, or the 
stinging heat of desert noonday. 


It is this mastery that savés Johnson's 
pictures from being illustrations, and 
makes them fundamentally works of art. 
To be sure, the trail was blazed by Rem- 
ington, Russel and others, but in John- 
son’s canvasses, particularly the night 
scenes, one notes a more intellectual de- 
velopment of the works as artistic en- 
sembles. 

He paints horses and cowboys with a 
verve, a spirit and a_ picturesqueness, 
avoiding the hardness of draughtsman- 
ship which was Remington's one handi- 
cap. He also avoids many of the static 
qualities that rendered Russell's works 
over-graphic. This artist is, in fact, un- 
commonly fluent, with a touch. happily 
adapted to the movement characterizing 
so many of his subjects. He arrives at 
a dramatic consummation with the most 
engaging ease, and astonishing technical 
dexterity. 

Johnson saw his first oil. painting at 
the Layton Art Gallery, in his native 
city of Milwaukee, at the age of 14. 
From that time on he wished to become 
an artist. His early art studies were 
under F. W. Heine, and Richard Lorenz. 
Later at the New York School of Art, 
he came under the instruction of Robert 
Henri and William M. Chase. Then 
followed years in the West, where the 





Whem Romance Rides 


Continued from page 18 


young artist lived the life of the open 
ranges, mixing with cattle men, outlaws 
and horse thieves and living in the lodges 
of the Blackfeet, Piguans, Sioux, Ogalal- 
las and Navajos. 

Hundreds of studies made during this 
period are the inspiration of his present- 
day works, which show the old romantic 
West without either modernizing it, or 
softening it. His artistic descent is reck- 
oned from Richard Lorenz, his early 
teacher, who awakened his interest in 
painting Western scenes, and the color- 
ful figures of the plains and ranges. 


An outstanding characteristic of John- 
son's work is his ability to paint moon- 
light, and in this field he stand pre- 
eminently alone. He delights to flood 
his canvasses with clear moonlight, which 
he characterizes as the poetry of light. 
He also excels in his portraying of horses 
and men in violent action. At the pres- 
ent time, Mr. Johnson maintains a studio 
in Alhambra, California, in addition to 
his New York studio. 

F. Tenney Johnson, A. N. A., is rep- 
resented in practically all of the impor- 
tant galleries and private collections in 
the United States. His works are in- 
cluded in the collections at the National 
Gallery, Washington, D.C., the Dallas 
Art Association, Dallas, Texas, and it is 
interesting locally to know that he de- 
signed and executed the drop curtain and 
the flanking murals in the Carthay Circle 
Theater, also the Paramount Theater in 
New York. His painting entitled “A 
Wanderer” was awarded the Shaw Pur- 
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chase Prize at the Annual Oil Exhibition 
of the Salamagundi Club in New York. 
His painting, “Texas Night Herders,” 
received the Purchase Prize for ranch 
life in the Edgar B. Davis competition 
at San Antonio, Texas, in 1929. “Cattle 
Rustlers” received the Brown and Bige- 
low Silver Medal at the Allied Artists’ 
Exhibition in 1929. 


He is an associate of the National 
Academy of Design; a member of the 
Salamagundi Club; Allied Artists of 
America, Inc.; American Water Color 
Society; New York Water Color Club; 
American Federation of Arts; New York 
Society of Painters; Painters of the 
West; California Art Club; Laguna Art 
Association. He is also artist life mem- 
ber of the National Arts Club of New 
York, life member of the Highland Park 
Society of Arts, Dallas, Texas, the Fort 
Worth Museum of Art, Fort Worth 
Woman's Club, Fort Worth, Texas, and 
the “First American” Association of 
Dallas. 





TUNING IN 


By Jane SAYRE 


AT shabby trick of fate is this, 
That when you hunger for my kiss, 

Invariably I am dismayed 
By Johnny's latest escapade; 
Yet when with eyes of tenderness, 
I shyly wait for your caress, 
My time all yours, my heart aflame... . 
You tune in on the football game! 


Dedicated to the Trojans. 
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One Winter Night 
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away, and in the interval quite forgot 
about them. 

Uncle Jimmy led Dandy to the rear of 
the stable and with numb fingers began 
fumbling to remove the harness. 

The wind increased in volume, and 
the accompanying chill grew more in- 
tense. The old man spread over the 
horse the quilt used to ease the board 
seat of his wagon. Now with only his 
raincoat for protection against the bitter 
cold, the tired man laid himself down in 
the wagon-bed to sleep. 

But he was restless with fatigue, and 
the cold bit into his half-starved body. 
As he climbed out of the ramshackle 
affair he caught at a wheel to keep him- 
self from falling, and struggled across 
the stall. Placing his arms around the 
horse's neck, he felt the warmth pene- 
trate his own chill frame. As the wind 
blew through the cracks of the old build- 
ing, Uncle Jimmy hung onto the horse, 
while slow tears rolled silently down his 
face. 

“Dandy, dear old pal, I'm afraid it's 
goodbye tonight. I have a sort of empty 
feelin’, like I was all hollow inside. It 
kinder aches, too. I'm afraid you're 
goin’ to be left alone, old boy, and you'll 
miss me,’ he smothered the sob that rose 
in his throat. “But this young feller, 
he'll make it easy for you as he can, I 
know. I'm trustin' him. Maybe we'll be 
seein’ each other, you an’ me, Dandy, 
some where . . . somehow, before long. 
Goodbye, Dandy .. . old . . . boy, good- 
bye..." he choked back the tears as he 
bowed his head on the old horse's neck 
and clung to him desperately. . . . 


LL was quiet in the big, barn-like 

structure, but for the heavy breath- 
ing of the few horses it sheltered, and an 
occasional stamp from a restless hoof. 

Colder and colder grew the night. 
Walls snapped and creaked, now and 
then, with the sound from a nail loos- 
ened by the contraction of the wood. 
Silence, almost sentient, prevailed de- 
spite the dull, muffled roar of the city's 
night traffic. 

At last, morning! Morning that broke 
on a white sleet-covered world! The 
network of wires crossing and recrossing 
the city were encased in crystalline 
sheaths of ice. Each twig and leaf wore 
a covering of silvery enamel that glit- 
tered and shone with iridescence in the 
hard clear light of the winter sun. A 
“silver thaw" was on. 


Bob Allen, awakened during the night 
by the cold, remembered Uncle Jimmy 
and wondered uneasily where he had 
stayed. 

When Bob entered the dim stable, he 
looked toward the gloomy stall where 
the whinny of old Dandy caught his at- 
tention. He moved forward, then paused 
with a startled exclamation. The old 
man lay still and inert at the horse's feet 
where he had fallen . . . he would never 
wake again! 

Bob stooped and drew a smudged pa- 
per from the loose clasp of the frail 
fingers. The penciled words blurred as 
he read: 

“Friend—if anything should hap- 
pen to me, I want you to have old 
Dandy. I know you will be good 
to him for my sake. 

Uncle Jimmy.” 
Bob folded the pitiful note, and glanced 
toward the poor animal draped in the 
quilt. The old man’s last thought had 
been for the welfare of his horse. 

Bob's throat tightened as he drew the 
tattered raincoat over the peaceful face, 
and straightened the gaunt limbs tenderly, 
while he murmured: 

“Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for a 
friend.” 


British Columbia 


Continued from page 20 
mythical northwest passage. Failing in 
this he sailed back to the pleasant port 
of San Francisco, claiming the whole of 
the Pacific Northwest for England un- 
der the name of New Albion. 

An old Spanish book sets forth the 
“Relacion Historica of the Life and 
Teaching of Fray Junipero Serra.” 
Unique and outstanding is the Harris 
collection of voyages and travels and 
discoveries in English, Latin, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch and 
German tongues, a thrilling, fascinating 
account of all the explorers and adven- 
turers. Add to this all the early editions 
of the Voyages of Captain Cook and 
Captain George Vancouver, the Indian 





lore and legends, journals of the old fur |, 


traders and one realizes that the archives 
of the Provincial Library are storehouses 
rich in the romance of British Columbia. 

Mr. J. Gordon Smith, Department of 
Public Information, Victoria, B. C., has 
made a special study of this colorful, 
historical material. 
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outstanding success. 

Women who are in business and 
those who are contemplating a 
business career can gain Tene 
articles valuable information and 
ideas that will help them in their 
own work. 


The stories will show the effect 
of the work of women in the var- 
ied fields of business, including 
advertising, finance, manufacturing, 
retail selling, shopkeeping and also 
teaching, law, literature, social 
work, agriculture, architecture and 
dramatic art. 

Don't miss this opportunity to 
get first-hand information on 
woman's successful experience in 
those great fields of human activ 
ity. If you are in business or con- 
templating entering it, they will 
give you inspiration and enlight- 
enment. 
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Seein’ Things 
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still higher. . . On the trail one finds 
scraps of pottery of ancient make, repre- 
senting different eras. . . The rooms dug 
out of the hillside . . so low as to make 
one believe the primitive inhabitants to 
have been of amazingly short stature . . 
Each has its “safe’—a hole in the 
rocky ceiling . . and other dug-outs for 
the storage of food and grain. . 

Entering one of the rooms a tourist 
was reported to have exclaimed—“How 
on earth did they ever get a bedstead in 
here?” —which, together with the query— 
“Why did the Indians always build so 
far away from the railroads?” is listed 
at the top of the list of wise-cracks in- 
nocently propounded by tourists along 
the Indian detour. 

At Puye, the kiva is not guarded. . . 
One descends into the circular under- 
ground room with no feeling of guilt or 
intrusion for the Puye chieftains have 
long since joined their ancestors and left 
their earthly domain for a later civiliza- 
tion to explore. 

And what a domain! Its vastness can 
not be realized . . for excavators have 
revealed but a fraction thereof. . . Hun- 
dreds of rooms are visible-tier upon tier 

. where at least a thousand are known 
to be. . . And from the top of the cliff 
one enjoys a view of valley, sky, and 
mountains that seems, at the moment, to 
be unparallelled. . . Across the valley— 
in the dim distance beyond the Rio 
Grande—is Taos-Kit Carson’s land— 
where one is to spend the night. . . The 
retracing of steps . . the Puye rest house 

. lunch . . and, refreshed, the groups 
continue on their way. 


HROUGH the canyon of the Rio 
Grande and Taos Rivers . . rugged 
mountain fastnesses made colorful with 
the yellow bloom of the chamisa and 
the greens of foliage of infinite variety 
. . volcanic formations . . clouds of ma- 
jestic grandeur . . an occasional swarm 
of flying ants . . sage pastures with goats 
leading bands of sheep . . prairie dogs 
. the Ranchos de Taos—once a Fran- 
ciscan Mission and now a Penitenti 
(secret brotherhood) church . . with its 
ancient altar and two incongruous mod- 
ern ones . . and finally the little old town 


of Taos where.one is fascinated by the 
town characters seen gathered round the 
village square and rejoices to find a 
comfortable hotel, rustic, but mney 
modern. 





Quaint streets . . shops filled with In- 
dian wares . . artists’ studios . . saddle 
horses . . an occasional Indian . . Mexi- 
cans galore . . wagon loads of children 

. flat adobe houses with chili drying on 
the roofs . . a little bit of old Mexico 
in the New . . Kit Carson’s house and 
Kit Carson lore . . . such is Taos. 

At night—when the number of guests 
justifies their coming—Indians from the 
Taos Pueblo give a dance program in the 
hotel lobby . . Two men and a boy of 
about five . . their costumes being com- 
posed largely of white paint spotted with 
color, and the traditional feather head 
dresses. The lad showed the effect of 
the jazz age . . incorporating a bit of 
cake-walk and a bit of jazz in his dance 
technique, much to the amusement of 
his senior dancers as well as to that of 
the audience. 


ORNING . . and the Taos Pueblo 

. the largest and most interesting 

one on the Indian Detour. Its five-ter- 

race houses suggest the domains of the 

cliff dwellers . . Ladders lead to the 

different levels . . and on the higher 

ones Indian mothers will forget their 

traditional dignity and run a few steps 

if their youngest offspring toddles too 
near the edge. 

An ideal setting . . The Taos River 
flowing through the center of the Pueblo, 
a never failing water supply. . . The 
Sangre de Cristo mountains . . the Taos 
peaks hiding the famous Blue Lake 
sacred to the Indians and scarcely known 
to the White Man. . . Such is the Pueblo 
background. . . . Here and there, at short 
distances from the communal dwellings, 
separate houses where the more progres- 
sive Indians maintain separate living 
quarters. . 

Blanketed figures on fine horses . . 
(Taos Indians always wear blankets, in 
former days, entirely of white buckskin) 

. the horse corral . . the branding—a 
runaway .. an intermingling of the 
Tigua, Spanish, and English languages 

. clan kivas (not merely the tribal ones) 

. political rivalry . . a near fued when 
one Indian was told his dye was less 
fast than that of another across the river. 
A squaw who is an artist and has good 
paintings of the Pueblo for sale in her 
well kept home . . the proud father who 
displays the woodblock prints his son 
makes at the Indian school . . bags of 

Read further on page 32 
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Pan-American Relations 
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mood to foresake it for a possible minor 
league with European nations. 

“Of what use is this Union to us?” 
enquires the Diario del Plata of Monti- 
video. “What benefits do we draw from 
it? Would we not do better to with- 
draw?” Such instances of editorials ad- 
verse to our influence could be multiplied 
ad infinitum. 

Our friendship with Canada is also 
suffering detriment. Major William 
Duncan Herridge, recently appointed 
Canadian envoy to the United States, is 
expected to endeavor greatly to better 
our country’s relation with its northern 
neighbor, but more than a friendly envoy 
is necessary to do this. 

Our new tariff since 1930 has been 
condemned continually by Canadian 
newspapers. Although Canada has con- 
ceded the right of Coast Guard cutters 
to chase suspicious vessels to the twelve- 
mile limit, it still protests that such ves- 
sels should not be sunk. Our Federal 
Radio Commission, according to Canad- 
ian papers, has arbitrarily assigned cer- 
tain broadcasting wave-lengths to the 
Canadian people without consulting them 
in the matter. , 


SUM UP, we are very unpopular 


in our home continent at the present 
time. We may shout legitimate reasons 
for our policies until we are blue in the 


face, but it will not lessen our unpopu- 
larity. 

What would an individual do if he 
found himself so unpopular in his home 
town? He could not isolate himself; his 
only alternative course would be to pre- 
pare to fight, or to mend his ways. 

We are not preparing to fight; in- 
stead we are cutting the Navy by $61,- 
000,000 per year, and the Army to a 
skeleton force. The only thing left is 
to mend our ways, to realize that one 
cannot exert an influence in a community 
without having that community exert an 
influence upon: him. 


We should strengthen the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union—in the opinion of many stu- 
dents of the situation, we should make it 
a minor League of Nations. A Pan- 
American Court should be established, 
permanently divorced from the Union, to 
settle inter-American disputes. And a 
multi-lateral treaty among American na- 
tions guaranteeing a common enforce- 
ment of the ‘Monroe Doctrine should be 
made. 

The opportunity to remedy a bad situ- 
ation will be before us during the next 
few years. If we do not take advantage 
of it, it may forever pass out of our 
reach. If we do take advantage of it, 
it will mark the beginning of a new era 
of good feeling on this continent. 





Courtesy Biltmore Salon. 
Across the Great Divide, by Frank Tenney Johnson, A.N.A. 
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Illustrated by H. H. Hall 
with block prints 
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The story of Tumba the 
Elder, a gnarled old giant of 
the Torrey Pines Preserve, 
and of Tumba the Younger. 
Tumba the Elder tells the 
history of his kind, the last 
of their race, to Tumba the 
Younger. The lives of John 
the Artist, Sally the Actress, 
and of Bobbie and Billie be- 
come interwoven into the 
story of this most famous 
species of California Pines. 
Mr. Hall has illustrated the 
book with beautiful block 
rints of the pines and of El 
Punto de los Arboles, the 
home of the Torrey Pine. 
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colored buckskin ornamented with metal 
fringe that makes a musical tinkle as it 
is carried in the hand . . a drummer prac- 
tising inside his home while the women 
model clay into pottery of traditionai 
designs . . groups sitting lazily in the 
sun . . dogs galore . . dogs that remain 
loyal regardless of care . . or the lack 
of it . . Such are the vivid memories of 
Taos Pueblo, home of the Tigua tribes. 
Those who know them best, think 
most highly of the existing Red Men... 
Many have fitted themselves into modern 
civilization . . many never wili . . but 
those who do are accepted by the towns- 
people. . . A Navajo Indian practices 
law in Santa Fe . . and marriage with 
white women is not unknown . . nor has 
it proved unfortunate—in cases cited. 
Back through the Rio Grande Valley 
to Santa Fe .. a visit to the old church 
. . the art museum (and if you are lucky, 


a lecture by Ernest Thompson Seton) . . 
a stroll through the plaza back to La 
Fonda . . and by motor bus to Lamy . . 
to connect with the East bound train. 
. . Two fascinating days spent in an old 
world that lies in the heart of the new. 


UT of the ruggedness of New Mex- 
ico . . into the fertile greenness of 


Kansas . . dogwood trees . . red buds . . 
winding streams . . and rain. . .. A storm 
wrecked bridge . . a detour . . along the 


banks of the Mississippi to Burlington . . 
to Fort Madison . . and Chicago ....a 
mad rush between stations . . a berth on 
the New York Central . . and finally— 
New York . . the maddest, craziest, dirt- 
iest, and best loved (or most hated) city 
in the U. S. A. . Would the whole of 
Europe offer greater thrills than the pure 
joy of being once again on Manhattan? 
We wonder! 
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shoving and sprawling; and then some 
fellow kicks his heels recknessly as he 
sings hoarsely: 


First to the courthouse, then to the jail, 
Hang my hat on a rusty nail; 
Oh, come along, Jim, along, Josie, 
Oh, come along, Jim, along, Joe. 
Nail it broke, down it fell, 
Mashed my hat all to hell. 
Oh, come along, Jim, along, Josie, 
Oh, come along, Jim, along, Joe. 


It is time for strangers to go. There 
may be the report of guns before long, 
and it may be more comfortable for some 
mountaineer, rather than yourself, to go 
limping about for a few weeks. 


This genuine mountain folk is a class 
fast disappearing. Industry, with its re- 
sulting civilization and standardization, is 
pushing in upon them from every side. 
Their timber-lands, their treasures of coal, 
iron, copper, and marble, their turbulent 
streams with immense horsepower going 
to waste, their coves and hillsides un- 
rivalled for orchards—all these are too 
valuable to remain unexploited. The 
man of the mountain is speedily finding 
it profitable to connect himself with the 
twentieth century. 


One mountaineer of my acquaintance, 


a man born and bred in a cove, has 
turned his wilderness into a vast apple 
orchard, and now year after year has the 
Eastern dealers buying his fruit unpicked 
and at their own risk, and paying him 
annually from $10,000 to $15,000 for the 
privilege. Such success is an object les- 
son sure to be observed by the younger 
generation of the mountains, and soon 
the jingle of cash will sound so much 
more musical than the old-time dancing 
ballads that the crude folk-songs will be 
but a dim memory. 


The “Hay-Wire” Page 


Continued from page 25 
they had hated to part from him. And 
she will close each peroration with the 
stinging challenge: “Now, you know that 
is true, John.” 

Then she will hasten on to tell of the 
touching scene at parting—after John had 
tipped him regally. He had fallen upon 
his knees, bowed so low that his fore- 
head touched the sand. Then, he had 
risen, slowly, ceremoniously, with tears 
glistening in his eyes, his face half- 
averted, evidently to conceal his over- 
powering emotions, and had said in a 
trembling basso voice: 

“I hope to hell you get to home safe.” 
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